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(Above)  The  former  Clatsop  County  Courthouse,  circa  1888,  at  comer  of  8th  (then 
Benton  St.)  and  Commercial.  At  left  is  the  county  jail.  In  front  of  the  Courthouse  (L 
to  R):  E.  Z.  Ferguson,  Frank  Dement,  Bill  Ross  (Sheriff),  J.  P.  Dickenson,  Curtis 
Trenchard,  and  Thomas  Boelling.  (CCHS  photo  #4022-720.) 

(Below)  The  old  frame  county  jail  building  built  in  1882  at  the  comer  of  7th  &  Duane, 
replaced  in  1914  by  the  current  structure  at  the  same  site.  (CCHS  photo  #5311-721.) 
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COVER:  Astoria,  circa  1910.  Looking  south  along 
7th  Street  is  the  old  post  office  (replaced  by  the 
present  building  in  1933),  the  Courthouse,  the  old 
1882  county  jail,  and  McClure  School  on  the  hill. 
(CCHS  photo  #4103-720.) 
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Old  County  Jail,  1914-1976 

Block  28  in  Astoria  was  given  to  Clatsop 
County  for  the  "county  seat"  by  John 
McClure  on  July  4,  1854.  The  first  court¬ 
house  was  a  frame  building  on  the  north¬ 
east  comer  of  the  block,  completed  in  1855. 
The  first  county  jail  was  a  22  by  22  ft.  build¬ 
ing,  built  in  1865  for  $750  in  gold  and  $1,200 
in  U.S.  legal  tender  notes. 

When  the  first  county  jail  was  14  years 
old  about  1878,  the  grand  jury  found  it  "a 
loathsome  and  common  nuisance  ...  a 
disgrace  to  the  good  people  of  this  county," 
and  it  was  similarly  condemned  by  three 
previous  grand  juries.  The  sheriff  agreed 
that  the  building  was  unfit  for  jailing  pris¬ 
oners  for  health  reasons,  and  the  jail  was  in 
such  poor  condition  that  it  was  easy  for 
prisoners  to  escape.  So  prisoners  were 
sometimes  kept  in  the  sheriff's  home. 

• 

In  1880  the  county  court  called  for  pro¬ 
posals  to  build  a  new  jail,  30  by  60  ft.  with 
two  stories  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
block  (7th  &  Duane),  which  was  built  by 
Suprenant  &  Ferguson  for  $6,078  in  1882.  It 
was  a  strange  looking  wooden  structure 
with  two  turrets  or  towers,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  criticized  by  the  grand  jury.  The 
original  jail  was  then  tom  down  in  1883  by 
B.  Bohnart.  The  grand  jury  in  1891  said  the 


jail's  open  cesspool  scented  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  escapes  continued  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  In  1888  the  floor  began  to  rot,  and  had 
to  be  replaced  in  1893.  This  jail's  "claim  to 
fame"  was  the  hanging  of  two  murderers: 
John  R  Reiter  in  1893,  and  John  Hansen  in 
1894.  Afterward,  in  1904,  the  jail  was  said 
to  be  haunted.  When  this  jail  was  torn 
down  in  1913,  the  metal  lattice  tanks  used 
to  confine  the  murderers  were  sold  to 
Lincoln  County. 

• 

In  1 91 4,  the  35  by  51  ft.  "Colonial  Revival 
style"  county  jail  was  built  on  the  same 
corner  location,  constructed  of  fireproof 
stucco  covered  masonry  (reinforced  con¬ 
crete)  by  Palmberg  &  Mattson  for  $8,825. 
Stewart  Iron  Works  of  Cincinnatti  supplied 
the  jail  bars  and  iron  work  for  $5200 
making  the  total  facility  cost  $14,025.  The 
jail  was  in  use  until  1976,  one  of  the  longest 
continuously  operated  jails  in  the  western 
United  States.  In  recent  years  the  jail  has 
appeared  in  several  movie  and  television 
productions.  The  old  county  jail  was 
entered  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  on  May  19, 1983. 
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He  led  the  Astor  Overland  Expedition  which  arrived  at  Astoria  in  1812. 


Wilson  Price  Hunt 

By  Louis  J.  Launer 


WILSON  PRICE  HUNT  was 
born  in  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey  on  March  20, 1783.  He  came  to  St. 
Louis  in  1804  and  established  a  general 
store  with  his  partner,  John  Hankinson. 
Hunt  dissolved  his  partnership  with 
Hankinson  in  1809  to  become  the  lead¬ 
ing  partner  of  John  Jacob  Astohs  Over¬ 
land  Expedition  to  establish  a 
permanent  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  country 
for  Astor's  newly  organized  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  It  began  in  July,  1810  from 
Montreal,  Canada  with  60  men  under 
the  leadership  of  Hunt  and  Donald 
McKenzie  (June  15,  1783-Jan.  20,  1851). 
Ramsay  Crooks  (Jan.  2,  1787-June  6, 
1859)  joined  them  at  Michilimackinac. 
After  wintering  on  the  Missouri  River 
near  St.  Louis,  the  force  was  pared  to  34 
under  the  leadership  of  Hunt.  The  in¬ 
tent  of  the  overland  expedition  was  to 
reinforce  a  similar  Astor  contingent 
leaving  New  York  by  sea. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  St. 
Louis  was  the  fur  trading  center  of  North 
America.  Fur  trading  posts  were  estab¬ 
lished  left  and  right  in  St.  Louis  by  many 
transplanted  St.  Louisians,  including 
Auguste  Chouteau,  who  sometimes  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  another  person's  fur 
trading  establishment.  Fur  trading  was 
big  business  then,  and  when  Chouteau 
discovered  Hunt's  plans  for  going  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Chouteau  decided  to 
follow  Hunt  up  the  Missouri  River. 
Chouteau  didn't  get  too  far.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  more  of  a  chase  that  began  in  St. 
Charles  —  Hunt's  final  town  where  he 
got  supplies,  and  found  more  men, 
among  them  John  Day  (1771-Feb.  16, 
1820).  Hunt's  party  also  included  an  in¬ 


terpreter,  Pierre  Dorian,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  Iowa  Indian  wife,  Marie 
(1786-Sept.  3, 1850),  and  two  children. 

Difficult  Journey  to  Astoria 
On  March  12, 1811,  Hunt's  overland 
expedition  left  St.  Louis  by  boat.  Sixteen 
men  were  with  Hunt  on  a  barge,  includ¬ 
ing  John  Day  and  the  Dorians.  At  the 
Arikara  Villages  they  traded  their  boats 
for  horses.  They  didn't  follow  the  north¬ 
ern  route  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Hunt 
was  criticized  by  his  crew  for  his  miscal¬ 
culations  on  the  journey  to  Astoria, 
Oregon.  When  the  party  reached  the 
Snake  River,  after  traveling  by  horseback 
from  around  Missoula,  Hunt  let  the 
horses  go,  and  built  boats  to  float  down 
the  river.  His  plan  to  float  his  party  down 
the  river  was  a  serious  mistake.  The 
Snake  River  was  not  fit  for  boat  travel  at 
that  time.  In  rapids,  the  boats  broke  up 
when  they  crashed  into  rocks.  After  that 
the  expedition  split  up  into  four  smaller 
groups  and  continued  on  foot.  Under 
McKenzie,  two  of  the  four  groups 
reached  Astoria  first,  on  January  1 8, 1 81 2. 
First  Immigrant  Birth  in  Oregon 
With  Hunt's  group,  on  December  29, 
1811,  Marie  Dorian  gave  birth  to  her 
third  child  near  what  is  now  North 
Powder,  Oregon.  Madame  Dorian  was 
the  first  woman  to  cross  the  plains  and 
settle  in  Oregon,  and  the  first  immigrant 
to  give  birth  in  Oregon.  At  Celilo  Falls 
Hunt's  group  obtained  Indian  canoes 
which  carried  them  down  the  Columbia 
River,  and  they  arrived  at  Astoria  on 
February  15, 1812.  The  last  group,  Ram¬ 
say  Crooks,  John  Day  and  three  others 
were  feared  dead,  but  finally  arrived  on 
May  11,  1812.  (They  were  detained  to 
help  John  Day,  who  was  ill.  When  they 
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did  get  under  way,  they  were  robbed  and 
left  naked  by  Indians  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  that  bears  John  Day's  name. 
Robert  Stuart  rescued  them.) 

Astoria  named  May  18, 1811 

On  September  8, 1810,  the  other  con¬ 
tingent  (33  persons)  of  Astor' s  expedition 
left  New  York  aboard  the  Tonquin,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Thom.  Sail¬ 
ing  around  the  tip  of  South  America,  the 
Tonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  March  22, 1811  (only 
ten  days  after  Hunt's  expedition  de¬ 
parted  St.  Louis).  Under  the  leadership 
of  Duncan  McDougal,  the  men  cut  down 
huge  trees,  cleared  the  brush  and  built 
log  buildings  (at  what  is  now  15th  and 
Exchange  Streets)  for  Astons  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  On  May  18, 1811  they  named 
the  trading  post  "Astoria". 

Loss  of  the  Tonquin  and  crew 

In  June,  1811,  Captain  Thom  sailed 
the  Tonquin  up  the  Pacific  Coast  and  met 
disaster  in  Clayoquot  Harbor,  Vancou¬ 
ver  Island,  where  Indians  massacred  the 
crew.  A  surviving  crewman  succeeded 
in  blowing  up  the  ship  after  many 
Indians  had  boarded  her. 

Astoria  sold  to  British 

On  May  9, 1812,  the  sailing  ship  Beaver 
arrived  with  nearly  30  more  men  for  the 
enterprise,  plus  provisions.  Despite  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  United  States  government, 
Astor  failed  to  get  an  armed  ship  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment  at  Astoria.  On  July  1, 
1813,  the  partners  at  Astoria  decided  to 
abandon  the  post  in  eleven  months  if 
protection  was  not  provided.  Following 
the  arrival  of  75  Northwest  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  men  in  September  who  warned  of 
a  British  warship  coming  to  seize 
Astoria,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  part¬ 
ners  agreed  on  October  16, 1813,  to  sell 
out  to  the  British  fur  company.  On 
December  12, 1813,  Captain  Black  of  the 
HM.S.  Raccoon  took  possession  of 
Astoria  and  renamed  it  Fort  George. 


Left  Astoria  in  1814 
Following  fur  trading  in  Alaska 
aboard  the  Beaver,  Hunt  was  in  Hawaii 
on  August  4, 1813,  when  he  learned  the 
British  had  declared  war  on  the  United 
States.  He  chartered  the  Albatross  to 
Astoria,  then  returned  to  Hawaii  to  wind 
up  Aster's  business.  When  he  returned 
with  the  brig  Pedlar  on  February  28, 1814 
he  found  the  British  in  possession,  and 
departed  on  April  3,  1814  (the  same 
month  that  the  British  ship  Isaac  Todd 
brought  the  first  European  woman  to 
Oregon,  the  English  barmaid  Jane 
Barnes).  Hunt  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

Hunt  and  John  Jacob  Astor  remained 
good  friends,  and  Astor  lent  money  to 
Hunt  frequently  for  several  business 
ventures  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Hunt  es¬ 
tablished  a  mill  and  farm  on  Gravois 
Creek,  seven  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,  known  for  several  years  as  Hunt's 
Mill. 

Postmaster  of  St.  Louis 
In  1820,  Hunt  ran  for  a  delegate's 
position  to  the  Missouri  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  in  St.  Charles,  but 
was  defeated.  Through  some  influence 
from  Astor,  Hunt  became  postmaster  of 
St.  Louis  in  1822.  By  1831,  Hunt  owed 
Astor  nearly  $30,000.  But  he  didn't  have 
the  money,  so  in  order  to  settle  the  debt. 
Hunt  transferred  ownership  of  his  mill  to 
Astor.  In  return,  Astor  transferred  ap¬ 
proximately  300  acres  of  that  land  back 
to  Hunt.  As  a  plus.  Aster's  influence 
made  Hunt  a  land  office  official  in  St. 
Louis. 

Hunt's  Review  of  Astoria 
by  Washington  Irving 
A  letter  written  by  Hunt  to  Astor  on 
November  16, 1836  confirmed  the  sale  of 
Hunt's  Mill  to  Astor.  In  the  letter.  Hunt 
had  this  to  say  about  the  "new"  book, 
Astoria,  written  by  Washington  Irving 
and  published  that  year:  "I . . .  have  had 
time  to  see  some  things  that  would  have 
been  well  to  have  been  otherwise 
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expressed,  what  particularly  struck  me 
was  a  description  of  St.  Louis  in  1810 
which  so  varies  from  the  situation  of  the 
place  according  to  my  views,  it  places  me 
rather  in  an  awkward  position.  St.  Louis 
was  always  remarkable  . . .  and  the  cor¬ 
rectness  with  which  they  spoke  French. 
One  would  suppose  in  reading  this  Book 
[sic]  that  it  never  contained  such  men  as 
Charles  Gratiot,  Auguste  Chouteau,  and 
many  others  who  were  gentlemen  in  any 
country.  I  am  sorry  my  name  is  blended 
with  a  description  of  merely  the  Boat¬ 
men,  Motlies,  etc.  A  review  of  the  proof 
sheet  by  someone  who  knew  could 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  place  in  all 
things  would  have  been  well  for  the 
writer  and  for  the  fame  of  those 
concerned." 

Fort  George  1813-1846 
Treaties  of  1818  and  1828  left  immi¬ 
gration  open,  but  ownership  unsettled. 
The  British  expanded  and  fortified  the 
post,  and  in  1821  merged  with  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company.  Although  the  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  moved  upriver  to 
Fort  Vancouver  in  1825,  at  least  one  man 
was  kept  at  Fort  George  to  help  ships 
navigate  the  Columbia  River  bar  until 
1846  (when  Alexander  Lattie  was  bar 
pilot).  American  immigrants  began  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  area  in  the  early  1840s,  and 
the  treaty  of  June,  1846  establishing  the 
border  at  the  49th  parallel  officially 
brought  Astoria  under  the  United  States. 
John  Day  and  McKenzie  Rivers 
Several  geographic  names  in  Oregon 
honor  members  of  Hunt's  1811-1812 
overland  expedition.  Two  rivers  bear 
the  name  John  Day,  one  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  the  other  in  Clatsop  County. 
Also  there  is  the  town  of  John  Day  in 
Grant  County  and  the  John  Day  Dam 
(completed  in  1968).  There  were  once 
two  railroad  stations  named  John  Day; 
the  one  in  Sherman  County  since  short¬ 
ened  to  Day,  and  the  one  in  Clatsop 
County  renamed  Van  Dusen. 


The  McKenzie  River  (and  the 
McKenzie  Pass  Highway,  began  in  1852) 
were  named  for  Donald  McKenzie,  who 
returned  to  Astoria  and  married  Princess 
Choim,  daughter  of  Chief  Concomly, 
and  they  had  three  children. 

Hunt  Mountain 

Wilson  Price  Hunt  married  Anne 
Lucas,  the  daughter  of  Judge  John  B.  C. 
Lucas,  in  1836.  Hunt  died  on  April  13, 
1842.  At  the  request  of  J.  Neilson  Barry 
and  other  Oregonians,  the  United  States 
Board  on  Geographic  Names  attached 
the  name  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt  to  the 
summit  of  the  northeastern  spur  of 
Elkhorn  Ridge,  Hunt  Mountain.  Hunt 
saw  the  range  northwest  of  Baker  City  on 
December  28, 1811. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy, 
strong  purpose  and  fidelity,  and  was 
highly  respected.  Hunt's  legacy  is  re¬ 
membered  in  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  as  well  as  in  Astoria,  Oregon, 
though  it  is  shadowed  by  the  legends  of 
John  Jacob  Astor.  My  special  thanks  to 
the  State  Historical  Society  in  Columbia, 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  of 
Astoria,  Oregon,  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Historical  Society. 
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Reconnaissance  map  of  the  Old  Military  Road  dated  August  1, 1855,  drawn  from  the 
original  field  notes  of  Lt.  George  H.  Derby  who  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  went  to 
special  pains  to  make  my  road  cross  the  summit  of  every  mountain  and  hill  between 
Astoria  and  Salem."  The  route  was  surveyed  the  following  year  by  brothers  Joseph 
W.  and  John  Trutch;  the  trail  cleared  and  opened  to  pack  trains  in  1858. 
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The  origin  and  history  of  Highway  202,  old  County  Road  #77. 


A  Road  for  the  Nehalem  Valley 

By  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 


HOSE  OF  US  who  live  on  the 
populated  coastline  of  Clatsop 
County  tend  to  forget  that  the  county 
line  extends  beyond  the  east  of  Jewell. 

A  jewel  might  describe  that  area  of  the 
Nehalem  Valley.  In  1873  settlers  were 
being  lured  to  the  area  with  stories  of  the 
rich  farm  land,  where  they  were  said  to 
grow  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  good 
corn,  potatoes,  beets  weighing  18 
pounds,  cabbages  weighing  60  pounds, 
tobacco  leaves  18  inches  wide  by  three 
feet  long  with  "none  of  the  disagreeable 
odor  of  California  tobacco."  They  also 
grew  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
peas,  onions,  carrots  and  parsnips.  The 
woods  supplied  blackberries,  elder,  red 
and  blue  whortle,  salmon,  salal  and 
gooseberries.  Farmers  put  up  a  barrel  or 
two  of  mountain  and  salmon  trout,  and 
dried  considerable  amounts.  There  were 
elk,  deer,  pheasant,  bear  and  quail.  Tim¬ 
ber  was  mostly  alder,  ash,  hazel,  cherry, 
vine  maple  and  crab  apple.  Silver,  cop¬ 
per  quartz  and  coal  deposits  were  found. 
It  sounded  like  a  veritable  heaven. 

There  was  one  big  drawback  —  no 
market  road.  In  those  days  the  water 
was  the  road .  The  Nehalem  River  has  the 
reputation  of  having  the  longest  flow  of 
water  while  being  the  shortest  distance 
from  headwaters  to  its  mouth.  The  set¬ 
tlers  really  wanted  a  road  that  they  could 
travel  with  their  produce  to  the  port 
town  of  Astoria.  Groceries,  flour, 
clothes,  farm  and  household  utensils  had 
to  be  packed  in  on  the  backs  of  horses  or 
mules.  It  was  impractical  to  haul  out 
large  amounts  of  farm  produce  or  drive 
stock  to  market  this  way.  Thus  began  the 
campaign  to  get  a  market  road  into  the 
valley.  Articles  began  to  appear  in  the 


newspaper,  petitions  were  signed,  and 
one  man  commented  that  a  "civilized 
man  does  not  like  to  live  where  he  cannot 
get  a  letter  or  a  paper  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  month." 

The  Old  Military  Road 

The  old  Military  Road  was  suggested 
as  a  route.  This  road  had  been  conceived 
by  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  as  a  way  to 
move  troops  if  Astoria  were  ever  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  British.  With  money  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  33rd  Congress  a  trail 
had  been  blazed  that  ran  from  Astoria, 
across  the  lower  levels  of  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  coming  close  to  the  present  route  of 
Sunset  Highway  (U.S.  26).  Lt.  George  H. 
Derby  took  charge  of  the  project  in  1855, 
and  it  was  surveyed  by  the  Trutch 
brothers  in  1856.  Forty  miles  were 
complete  in  1857,  and  the  road  (a  pack 
trail)  was  opened  in  1858.  Keeping  the 
road  open  was  another  matter.  A  Salem 
newspaper  charged  that  it  was  a  "politi¬ 
cal  job  and  a  waste  of  money."  Little  was 
done  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

In  1860  the  area  was  declared  part  of 
the  Road  District  No.  1,  under  Supervisor 
John  Warnstaff  who  was  supposed  to 
concentrate  on  the  old  Military  Road.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  trail  used  by  pack 
horses  to  deliver  mail  from  Forest  Grove. 

A  December  1873  newspaper  writer 
described  the  military  road  route:  "On 
the  road  to  Nehalem,  five  miles  from 
Astoria  is  the  bridge  at  Moffit's,  1  Vi  miles 
more  is  the  south  Walesky  [sic],  four 
more  miles  to  the  Klatskanine.  Travelers 
usually  spend  the  night  there.  Early  the 
next  morning  a  short  ride  of  three  miles 
brings  you  to  the  South  Klatskanine,  two 
more  to  cross  the  upper  part  of  Young's 
River,  five  miles  more  brought  you  to  the 
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base  of  Saddle  Mountain.  It  is  2Vi  miles 
to  Alder  Creek  and  another  2Yi  miles  to 
Anderson's  on  the  Nehalem." 

In  May  1876,  Thomas  Dealy  reported 
the  bad  condition  of  the  old  Military 
Road:  "From  the  Klatskanine  to  Green 
Mountain  timber  has  fallen  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  travel  impossible.  The 
Young's  River  bottom  is  clear,  but  on  the 
western  slope  of  Saddle  Mountain  the 
windfall  is  terrific  and  down  the  eastern 
slope  for  about  two  miles.  From  the  ten 
mile  post  northwest  to  the  ridge  near 
Klatskanine  Creek  the  road  is  blocked." 
One  can  speculate  how  isolated  the  set¬ 
tlers  must  have  felt. 

Mr.  Dealy  was  confident  the  road 
could  be  cut  out  for  an  expense  of  $300. 
He  reported  that  the  bridges  were  dilapi¬ 
dated  and  in  one  area  had  been  built  to 
accommodate  only  one  or  two  individu¬ 
als.  He  said  that  the  settlers  at  Fish  Hawk 
had  contributed  $10  each  for  provisions 
and  $20  each  for  labor  to  connect  the 
grade  worked  by  Mr.  Gilmore  on  the 
State  road.  They  expected  to  make  a 
demand  to  the  county  for  bridge  money. 
Mr.  Dealy  warned  the  county  if  they  did 
not  liberally  donate  to  these  roads,  the 
Nehalem  Valley  would  continue  to 
depopulate:  "Mr.  Hobson  has  already 
moved  to  Mr.  Taylor's  place  on  Young's 
River,  and  two  other  families  have  went 
to  Skoocum  Creek,  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory." 

By  October  1873  the  road  had  been 
surveyed  as  far  as  the  Kamm  farm,  12 
miles  from  Astoria  (near  the  present 
Olney  store).  Fallen  logs  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  water  travel  was  still  the  pre¬ 
ferred  route.  The  exact  location  of  the  old 
Military  Road  seemed  up  for  debate. 
Several  people  had  differing  ideas  of 
where  a  public  road  should  run. 

Jacob  Kamm  opposed  the  road 

A  route  through  the  Kamm  farm 
proved  to  be  a  real  stumbling  block. 
Jacob  Kamm  was  a  wealthy  business¬ 


man,  a  stockholder  in  several  banks.  He 
also  had  shipping  interests,  and  had  a 
wharf  located  on  his  farm.  A  public  road 
might  lessen  his  business  on  the  wharf. 
Kamm  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Gray,  a  Clatsop  County 
pioneer.  Dr.  Gray  was  living  on  Kamm's 
farm  at  the  time,  and  acting  as  his  agent. 
Here  were  two  formidable  men.  As  the 
situation  heated,  frequent  "battle  re¬ 
ports"  were  published  in  the  newspaper. 
Charges  and  counter-charges  appeared 
in  each  issue.  In  those  days  there  was 
little  fear  of  libel  or  slander.  If  you  didn't 
like  the  editor  you  could  go  down  and 
punch  him  in  the  nose,  whereupon  he 
would  feel  free  to  retaliate  in  print.  Many 
preliminary  rounds  were  fought  on  the 
pages  of  the  newspaper,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  ended  up  in  court. 

Mr.  Kamm  claimed  that  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  he  tried  to  find  out 
where  the  public  road  lay,  so  he  could 
fence  and  clear  his  fields.  He  found  no 
evidence  that  such  a  road  existed,  except 
in  a  newspaper  article  by  Hon.  W.  Lair 
Hill.  Judge  Dealy  declared  it  was  still 
styled  a  military  road,  but  was  "useless 
for  government  purposes."  N.  Michler, 
Major  of  Engineers,  said  a  better,  cheaper 
route  could  be  found.  This  may  have 
been  the  opening  that  Jacob  Kamm  was 
looking  for.  The  old  route  was  declared 
legal,  but  Dr.  Gray  petitioned  to  have  it 
vacated  and  relocated. 

Nearby  property  owners  could  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  "viewers"  to  recommend 
routes.  They  could  also  work  off  their 
taxes  by  contributing  labor  to  build  the 
public  road.  Work  was  started,  but  soon 
there  were  charges  that  Dr.  Gray  had 
relocated  the  road  from  the  selected  site 
through  a  150-foot  canyon.  26  men 
signed  a  petition  written  by  A.  Wandray, 
requesting  the  road  go  through  the 
Kamm  farm.  The  petition  complained 
that  Kamm  and  Gray  were  charging  toll 
and  exorbitant  wharfage  fees. 
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(Above)  1863  survey  map  showing  route  of  the  Old  Military  Road  around  the  west 
side  of  Saddle  Mountain. 

(Below)  1878  map  of  route  from  Astoria  to  Riverside  (now  Mist)  in  Columbia  County. 
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Survey  map  of  brothers  Joseph  W.  and  John  Trutch  dated  December  30, 1856  shows 
the  Old  Military  Road  terminated  in  Upper  Astoria.  Some  records  give  the  termina¬ 
tion  at  about  37th  Street;  others  that  it  ended  at  Adair's  old  U.S.  Custom  House. 
(Map  courtesy  of  the  Clatsop  County  Headmaster's  Office.) 


Gray  said  that  it  was  through  "mali¬ 
cious  and  false  representation"  that  his 
route  (through  the  canyon)  had  not  been 
accepted.  Kamm  requested  another  re¬ 
cord  search  and  "ordered  his  agent  to 
keep  the  road  open  for  public  con¬ 
venience,  and  to  open  a  road  to  his  lower 
landing."  More  accusations  followed. 
Gray  claimed  that  several  people  had  fell 
a  tree  across  the  road  to  turn  the  creek 
and  damage  his  farm.  C.  Newman  and 
H.  Smith  were  arrested  and  fined  $25 
each.  On  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  the 
county  paid  their  fines.  Gray  denied  that 
a  toll  had  ever  been  charged  for  the  road, 
but  all  freight  landed  at  the  wharf  must 


pay  a  charge  of  23«!  a  ton.  After  all,  it  had 
cost  him  $100  to  build  the  wharf  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  freight  from  damage  from 
water  and  animals. 

Thomas  Dealy  charged  that  Gray  had 
induced  the  viewer  to  place  the  survey 
stakes  far  enough  from  high  water  mark 
as  to  defeat  the  road,  so  taxpayers  would 
have  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  He  said 
Gray  had  directed  the  surveyor  to  line  up 
with  the  long  ladder  on  the  house  in 
order  to  line  up  with  the  bridge,  then 
complained  that  the  road  was  too  close 
to  the  house. 

Thomas  Logan  wrote  "that  if  Gray 
never  had  charged  a  toll,  then  why  had 
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he  charged  W.  J.  Denver  25<f  for  12 
bundles  of  shingles  that  had  been  landed 
above  the  high  water  mark,  not  at  his 
wharf.  Besides  which,  he  had  receipts 
that  the  wharf  had  only  cost  him  $25." 
He  referred  to  Kamm's  road  as  a  "dug 
horse  trail." 

Nehalem-St.  Helens  Road 

By  this  time,  the  Nehalem  Valley  set¬ 
tlers  must  have  doubted  that  they  would 
ever  get  their  market  road.  They  peti¬ 
tioned  the  court,  stating  that  if  they  were 
not  allowed  a  road  they  would  have  to 
vacate  their  farms  or  find  an  outlet  to  St. 
Helens.  S.  W.  Tallman  volunteered  to  cut 
a  trail  for  $12  a  mile  through  West  Creek 
and  Gnat  Creek  to  the  Knappa  prairie. 

The  Nehalem  Valley  settlers  made 
good  on  their  threat.  "Nehalem  Road  At 
Last"  was  the  headline  on  this  February 
16,  1878  newspaper  story:  "A  meeting 
held  last  Saturday  at  St.  Helens  court¬ 
house  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  road  through 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Nehalem 
and  to  raise  funds  to  have  a  trail  cut  and 
a  survey  made.  Jas.  Muckle  was  the 
prime  mover  and  succeeded  in  raising 
the  sum  of  $200  and  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sions  to  properly  equip  a  party  and  se¬ 
cure  a  competent  surveyor.  The  party 
started  to  cut  out  a  trail  and  expect  to 
meet  a  party  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  The  distance  from  St.  Helens 
to  Nehalem  by  the  proposed  road  is  less 
than  twenty  miles  and  passes  through 
some  of  the  most  attractive  and  finest 
agricultural  land  of  the  state.  This  por-‘ 
tion  of  the  valley  was  burned  over  about 
25  years  ago,  and  again  burned  some  few 
years  ago.  Already  there  are  60  families 
settled  in  the  part  of  the  valley  where  the 
road  terminates.  St.  Helens  is  so  near  the 
head  of  navigation  that  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  great  and  important 
city  grow  there."  The  Nehalem-St. 
Helens  road  opened  in  1879. 

Jacob  Kamm  brought  suit  against 


Clatsop  County,  and  in  December  1878 
was  trying  to  get  the  case  moved  to  Mult¬ 
nomah  County.  This  looked  like  some¬ 
thing  that  would  drag  on  for  years. 

Nehalem-Astoria  Road  At  Last 

The  Old  Military  Road  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  1880s.  During  the  1890s 
petitions  were  filed  for  a  wagon  road 
from  Astoria  to  the  Nehalem  Valley.  In 
January,  1901,  the  County  Court  granted 
a  2-mil  levy  to  build  the  road.  Specifica¬ 
tions  were  published  in  March  and  bids 
requested  with  construction  to  begin  in 
April.  All  bids  were  rejected,  however, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  the  road  with 
day  labor.  John  R.  Wherry,  Gus  Gronnel, 
Alex  Normand  and  F.  M.  Blaisdell  were 
some  of  those  who  helped  build  the  road. 
Clearing  the  16  ft.  right-of-way  began  in 
May  and  eventually  the  road  was  built 
that  wanders  along  the  banks  of  the  Klat- 
skanine  River,  rises  to  the  Klatskanine 
summit  and  drops  into  the  valley  pass¬ 
ing  by  Fish  Hawk  Falls.  It  was 
completed  in  1909  from  Astoria  to  Jewell 
and  Vesper,  42  miles,  10  feet  wide,  paved 
to  mile  post  16,  with  rock  or  planking 
beyond.  It  was  designated  the  Nehalem 
Highway  #77  on  older  maps,  and  is  now 
known  as  Oregon  State  Highway  202. 

Was  it  the  delay  of  the  road  that  kept 
the  Nehalem  Valley  a  peaceful  farm  com¬ 
munity,  haven  to  steelhead  fisherman 
and  elk  hunters?  One  wonders  what  the 
original  settlers  might  have  to  say. 
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Owapunpun  Club  football  team  (Uppertown,  Astoria),  1904,  at  Alderbrook  Field, 
with  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  and  Tongue  Point  in  the  background.  L.  to 
R.  Back:  Bob  Dwyer,  Sig  Owen,  John  Olsen.  Quarterback:  Pete  Brakke.  Front: 
George  Olson,  Elbon,  McNamara,  E.  Johanson,  Otto  Owen,  L.  Johanson  and  T. 
Mercurio.  (If  anyone  knows  the  meaning  of  "Owapunpun",  please  call  CCHS.) 

Columbia  Club  baseball  team,  1915.  L.  to  R.  Back:  Manager  John  Olsen,  C.  Matilla, 
O.  Bumala,  H.  Bumala,  C.  Somerset,  F.  Johanson,  G.  Olsen,  Paul  Kearney.  Front:  R. 
Johnson,  A.  Langhart,  A.  Olsen,  W.  Langhart,  H.  Langhart,  F.  Brakke  and  L.  Larson. 
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A  Norwegian  immigrant,  early  Astoria  athelete,  sailboat  builder,  and  canneryman. 


My  Uncle,  John  Olsen 

By  Jim  Olsen 


"He  stood  on  the  dock  looking  at  the  boat 
that  was  to  take  him  to  America.  He  vaguely 
remembered  three  years  earlier,  when  he  was 
about  three  years  old,  watching  his  mother 
and  father  wave  goodbye  to  him  as  their  boat 
left  for  America.  He  remembered  his  mother 
was  crying  and  telling  him  that  he  would  join 
them  in  a  new  country  as  soon  as  his  eye 
infection  cleared  up.  He  also  remembered  his 
father  standing  stiff  and  tight-jawed  as  most 
Viking  men  did.  His  father  had  simply  told 
him  to  mind  his  aunt  and  uncle  for  as  long  as 
he  had  to  stay  with  them.  He  knew  that  his 
parents  now  lived  in  a  place  called  Michigan, 
and  that  his  dad  was  making  good  money 
working  in  a  mine.  He  worried  about  having 
to  learn  a  new  language  they  called  English. 
He  hoped  that  the  people  he  was  traveling 
with  would  be  able  to  find  his  parents  in  a 
strange  new  country. " 

HE  PRECEDING  STORY  is 
basically  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  happened  in  the  1880's.  The 
boy  was  my  uncle,  John  Senius  Olsen, 
born  in  1884  in  the  northernmost  town 
in  the  world,  Hammerfest,  Norway.  He 
was  finally  reunited  with  his  parents 
about  1890  in  Hancock,  Michigan.  In 
1892  his  first  brother  was  born,  my 
father,  Peter  Andrew  Olsen.  In  1893 
came  the  good  news  that  they  no  longer 
had  to  stay  in  Michigan  but  were 
moving  out  to  Grays  River,  Washington 
where  Mrs.  Pedersen,  a  sister  of  John 
and  Andrew's  dad,  was  already  living. 
She  operated  a  rooming  house,  and  Mr. 
Pedersen  fished  for  salmon. 

In  1894,  Peder  and  Olina  Olsen  and 
sons  John  and  Andrew  moved  to 
Astoria,  Oregon  where  there  were  plenty 
of  jobs.  They  moved  into  an  apartment 


in  Uppertown  on  the  south  side  of 
Marine  Drive  near  28th  Street.  There 
were  many  people  in  that  area  who  had 
recently  came  over  from  Norway.  Peder 
got  a  job  fishing  for  a  cannery,  and  John, 
strong  for  his  10  years  of  age,  went  to 
work  full  time  in  a  box  factory  to  help  the 
family  save  enough  that  they  could  build 
their  own  house.  After  10  years  they  did 
save  enough  to  build  their  own  home  at 
3105  Harrison.  Ed,  Matt  and  Ted  Jackson 
lived  one  block  north,  and  the  Johnsons 
were  one  block  west.  The  family  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  29th  and  Grand 
(now  First  Lutheran  at  33rd  and  Grand). 
They  did  their  grocery  shopping  at 
Hauke's  Grocery  at  32nd  and  Marine 
Drive  where  they  could  charge  it  until 
their  next  payday. 

Founders  of  Early  Athletic  Club 

Around  1900  the  newspapers  were 
starting  to  report  on  the  fairly  recent 
games  of  football,  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball.  John  and  some  of  his  friends  de¬ 
cided  to  start  an  athletic  club  which  they 
called  the  Owapunpun  Club.  This 
created  a  lot  of  interest  among  the  young 
boys,  and  in  1910  they  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  basketball  as  well  as  football  and 
baseball,  and  called  it  the  Columbia 
Club.  They  built  a  field  at  36th  and 
Marine  Drive  and  their  club  house  was 
in  a  former  tavern  building  at  37th  and 
Marine  Drive  where  Ferrell's  Restaurant 
now  stands.  Around  1920  they  rented 
the  building  at  28th  and  Marine  Drive 
which  the  Hong  Kong  Restaurant  now 
uses.  It  used  to  have  a  second  story 
where  the  basketball  court  was,  but  it 
burnt  in  the  1940s. 

John  and  Andrew's  younger  brother 
George  (Dottie)  was  born  in  Astoria  in 
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1899  and  played  on  the  Columbia  Club 
basketball  teams  of  the  1920s.  They  even 
beat  the  University  of  Oregon  a  couple  of 
times.  John  was  also  an  amateur  boxer, 
and  taught  boxing  to  the  younger  fellows 
in  the  club. 

1907  Flatbottom  Sailboat 

Raced  in  Astoria  Regatta 

John  and  two  of  his  friends,  Roxie 
Graham  and  Lynn  Anstadt,  built  a  40- 
foot  flat  bottom  sailboat  in  1907.  They 
used  to  race  it  to  Portland  during  the 
Astoria  Regatta.  They  had  to  go  to  the 
Westport  sawmill  to  get  boards  long 
enough  to  plank  the  hull  without  any 
joints.  The  boat  was  built  on  the  flats  just 
east  of  the  present  Columbia  Memorial 
Hospital. 

There  are  only  two  survivors  of  the 
old  Columbia  Club  teams  that  I  know  of: 
Gus  Peterson  was  on  the  first  basketball 
team  and  is  over  100  years  old,  living  at 
the  Clatsop  Care  Center.  Ted  Jackson 
played  on  one  of  the  last  teams  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  comfortably  retired  in  a 
nice  home  on  1st  and  Commercial. 

John  didn't  work  forever  at  the  box 
factory.  He  worked  for  awhile  in  a  saw¬ 
mill  in  South  Bend,  Washington,  then  in 
a  shipyard  during  World  War  I  in  Santa 
Cruz,  California.  He  returned  to  Astoria 
and  worked  for  Anderson-Booth 
Cannery  at  the  foot  of  33rd  Street. 
During  the  summer  months  he  was  a 
cash  buyer  for  Anderson  and  lived 
aboard  a  salmon  receiving  scow  an¬ 
chored  in  Hungry  Harbor  near  Megler, 
Washington  (a  half  mile  east  of  the 
bridge).  In  those  days  there  were  very 
few  high-powered  boats  with  a  Redwing 
engine,  but  most  had  a  one-lunger 
5-horse  Standard.  Some  boats  didn't 
even  have  a  cabin  —  only  a  triangular 
tarp  covering  the  bow.  Most  of  the  drifts 
were  made  in  the  natural  channel  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  river  and  after 
they  delivered  their  catch  to  the  scow  in 
the  morning,  they  would  tie  up  to  a  piling 


in  Hungry  Harbor  to  get  a  few  hours 
sleep  before  the  next  drift.  The  pilings 
are  the  only  remains  of  an  old  dock 
where  boat  passengers  boarded  a  train  to 
the  summer  resorts  in  Long  Beach  [see 
page  33,  Winter  1989  Cumtux,  photo  of 
the  Megler  dock]. 

The  Anderson  scow  was  painted 
grey,  and  so  were  their  boats.  There 
were  a  couple  of  other  scows  anchored  in 
Hungry  Harbor  also:  CRPA  [Columbia 
River  Packers  Assn.]  had  a  green  one, 
and  their  boats  had  a  green  hull  with  a 
red  stripe  on  each  side.  I  think  the  other 
scow  was  red,  and  belonged  to  Union 
Fish  Co. 

A  couple  of  fisherman  I  remember 
were  Joe  Tarabochia  Sr.  from  Brookfield, 
and  Bill  Gunderson  Sr.  Bill  used  to 
amaze  me  by  taking  a  large  spike  in  his 
huge  bare  hand  and  driving  it  through 
the  one-inch  thick  side  of  a  fish  box. 

I  remember  in  the  early  1940s  seeing 
some  of  the  boats  coming  in  with  so 
many  salmon  to  unload  they  were  in 
danger  of  sinking.  They  even  had  fish 
piled  on  top  of  their  cabins.  The  floor  of 
the  scow  was  piled  deep  with  salmon  as 
big  as  I  was,  and  Uncle  John  was  mighty 
busy  icing  them  down.  The  Anderson 
Cannery  tender  Vernon  used  to  come 
later  in  the  morning  to  take  the  salmon  to 
the  cannery  in  Astoria.  My  cousins 
George  Jr.  and  Gordon  and  I  spent  many 
happy  summer  days  visiting  John  at  the 
scow.  His  scow  was  the  closest  one  to  the 
Megler  ferry  landing,  and  after  getting 
off  the  ferry  we  only  had  to  walk  one 
block  west  and  holler  out  to  him  to  come 
get  us  in  his  skiff.  He  was  a  great  cook 
and  we  never  lacked  for  fresh  salmon 
cheeks  and  sturgeon  —  also  tom  cod 
which  we'd  catch  by  the  dozens  from  his 
scow.  John  could  even  make  lutefisk 
(Norwegian  turkey)  taste  good. 

After  John  retired  from  the  cannery  he 
kept  busy  doing  small  carpenter  jobs  and 
cabinet  work  in  his  basement  workshop. 
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Arthritis  in  his  legs  finally  forced  him  to 
buy  his  first  car  when  he  was  70  years 
old.  Finally  the  arthritis  got  so  bad  it 
immobilized  both  hip  joints,  so  he  had  to 
have  a  plastic  hip  joint  put  in  when  he 
was  89  years  old.  This  allowed  him  to 
keep  going  until  his  death  at  93  in  1977. 
For  a  man  with  no  formal  education,  he 
was  quite  remarkable.  He  was  an  avid 
reader  of  history.  Jack  London  stories, 
and  Ring  Magazine.  He  was  the  finest 
person  I  have  ever  known. 

Andrew  died  on  his  96th  birthday  in 
1988,  and  George  died  one  week  short  of 
his  90th  birthday  in  1989.  A  sister,  Emma 
Olsen  Woolhouse  is  93. 

1  recently  visited  Aunt 
Emma  at  her  home  in 
Springfield,  Oregon, 
where  she  lives  alone.  She 
remembered  John  as  more 
like  a  father  than  a  brother 
—  she  said  he  was  very 
strict.  She  remembered 
that  her  parents  had  not 
lived  right  in  the  island- 
city  of  Hammerfest,  but 
lived  a  few  miles  away  on 
the  mainland.  She  re¬ 
called  having  had  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  1860s  from  the 
King  of  Norway  which 
honored  her  father's  dad 
for  having  seven  sons.  She 
said  her  mother  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  Norway  from 
Sweden  as  a  young  child. 

She  said  her  father  was  a 
quiet  person  and  seldom 
talked,  but  her  mother  was 
quite  a  talker,  although 
slightly  nervous. 

I  vaguely  remember 
my  grandmother  and  her 
inability  to  pronounce  the 
letter  "J",  which  reminds 
me  of  this  old  joke: 

"Grandma  came  back  in 


tears  from  a  walk  to  the  grocery  store  and 
when  asked  what  was  wrong,  she  said, 
'Oh  Yohnie  —  I  yust  learn  how  to  say 
jam  and  now  they  call  it  yelly!" 

Photographs 
Courtesy  of  the  author 


Author  Jim  Olsen  and  his  wife,  Muriel,  own  The 
Lighthouse  at  577  14th  Street,  Astoria.  They  are 
interested  in  donating  their  early  Astoria  sports 
club  photographs  and  record  books  for  a  Clatsop 
County  sports  museum  or  exhibit  gallery.  CCHS 
invites  others  who  may  have  sports  photographs 
and  artifacts,  to  donate  them  for  a  county-wide 
sports  history  exhibit  gallery. 

The  40-ft.  flatbottom  sailboat, 

Wing'd-O  (1907-08) 
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Columbia  Harbor  Defenses  During  the  Second  World  War  (Part  1) 


WW II  Civilian  Defense 

By  Steve  &  Janet  Kann 


Introduction 

During  world  war  ii,  the 

Clatsop  County  Civilian  Defense 
Council  (CDC)  workers  assembled  a 
scrapbook  of  newspaper  articles  mostly 
from  the  Daily  Astorian  Budget ;  some 
from  The  Oregonian.  The  scrapbook  was 
donated  to  the  Clatsop  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  the  early  1960s  by  Dave 
Lewis. 

Scrapbooks  in  general  are  a  difficult 
conservation  problem  for  a  museum.  The 
acid  in  the  newsprint  ensures  a  slow  self- 
destruction,  usually  abetted  by  the  glue 
or  tape  used.  Already  the  newspaper 
clippings  are  brittle  and  yellowed;  glue 
has  discolored  some  almost  to  illegi¬ 
bility. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  (chapters 
appearing  serially  in  Cumtux)  is  three¬ 
fold.  It  is  an  attempt  to  write  a  brief 
history  of  the  military  coastal  defense 
development  and  civil  defense  activities 
while  salvaging  and  preserving  the 
information  in  the  aging  CDC  scrap¬ 
book. 

Astoria  and  other  Clatsop  communi¬ 
ties  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
military  installations.  The  military  con¬ 
sidered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  northwest  coast  strategically  im¬ 
portant,  and  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 
This  placed  considerable  demands  on 
Clatsop  communities.  Only  when  the 
complex  interrelationship  of  the  military 
with  the  local  civilian  defense  volunteers 
is  understood  does  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  battle  on  the  home  front  become 
clear. 

With  the  advent  of  war,  coastal  resi¬ 
dents,  whether  they  chose  to  be  civilian 
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defense  volunteers  or  not,  found  them¬ 
selves  put  under  military  jurisdiction. 
For  everyone,  this  meant  having  to  ob¬ 
serve  dim-out  regulations,  restrictions 
on  where  they  could  walk  or  fish,  what 
they  could  point  a  camera  at  or  write  to 
Aunt  Mildred  about.  Some  had  to  give 
up  their  airplanes  or  ham  radios.  For 
Japanese-Americans,  it  meant  obeying 
heartbreaking  orders  to  evacuate  from 
long-established  homes  and  businesses, 
surrendering  the  rights  of  citizenship  for 
the  duration,  or  until  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  and  prove  their  loyalty  under 
fire. 

There  was  opportunity  for  all  to  make 
sacrifices  —  willing  or  not  —  to  make  do 
with  less  so  our  soldiers  could  have 
more,  to  scrape  around  for  items  that 
would  help  to  arm  or  equip  them  better, 
to  give  time  or  money  to  ease  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  boredom  of  men  in  training  or 
in  service  nearby.  For  those  who  volun¬ 
teered  for  civilian  preparedness  duties, 
sacrifice  meant  taking  time  from  family 
and  friends  to  attend  classes  and  stand 
watches,  practice  and  demonstrate  skills, 
learn  to  follow  instructions  and  see  that 
others  knew  and  obeyed  regulations, 
preparing  for  an  emergency  that  might 
come  at  any  time,  or  never  come  at  all. 

The  real  attack  they  had  prepared 
themselves  for,  of  course,  never  came. 
Many  had  lost  interest  in  the  whole  idea 
of  civilian  preparedness  long  before  the 
war  ended,  and  it  was  harder  and  harder 
to  find  men  and  women  to  fill  the  ap¬ 
pointed  posts.  Many,  however,  served 
faithfully  in  their  tasks,  giving  full 
measure  of  their  duty.  For  them,  and  for 
their  descendants,  we  have  attempted 
this  history. 


12  inch  mortars  at  Fort  Stevens.  (CCHS  Photo  #4039-751.) 


Chapter  1.  Coastal  Defenses 

At  the  northwestern  tip  of  Oregon, 
Clatsop  County's  boundaries  extend 
from  the  middle  channel  of  the  Columbia 
River  at  Oak  Point  Mountain,  south  to  a 
line  extending  eastward  from  the  point 
of  Arch  Cape  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Range,  west  along  this  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  then  up  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Its 
county  seat  is  Astoria,  the  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Astoria,  during  World  War  II  was  one  of 
less  than  a  score  of  communities  desig¬ 
nated  to  be  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
nation  and  brought  under  temporary 
orders. 

Three  Coast  Artillery  installations 
forming  a  triangle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  constituted  a  functional 
defense  unit  called  the  "Harbor  Defenses 
of  the  Columbia"  (HDC).  Principle  of 
these  was  Fort  Stevens,  on  a  2,832-acre 
site  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 


mouth  at  Point  Adams.  Fort  Canby  (orig¬ 
inally  Fort  Cape  Disappointment)  occu¬ 
pies  1,562  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  in  Washington,  built  in  1863  as  a 
subsidiary  to  Fort  Stevens.  Fort  Colum¬ 
bia  on  a  720-acre  site  is  also  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  between  Chinook  and  McGowan. 
Each  unit  within  the  HDC  had  its  own 
command  post,  and  there  was  a  forward 
observation  command  post  at  Fire  Con¬ 
trol  Hill  or  "H"  station,  southeast  of 
Battery  Russell  at  Fort  Stevens. 

The  history  of  these  forts  has  been  one 
of  sporadic  rebuilding  and  rearmament, 
usually  spurred  by  the  threat  of  war. 
Most  of  the  armaments  present  in  1941 
had  been  installed  in  the  two  decades 
from  1890  to  1910:  6-inch  and  10-inch 
disappearing  rifles,  and  eight  12-inch 
railway  mortars.  Of  the  eight  1 0-inch  dis¬ 
appearing  carriage  (DC)  rifles  at  Ft. 
Stevens,  only  the  two  Model  1900's  at 
Battery  Russell  were  operational  when 
World  War  II  started.  Although  these 
guns  could  fire  one  500-600  lb.  projectile 
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every  32  seconds  and  put  it  inside  a  30-ft. 
square  target  nine  miles  away,  they 
could  be  outranged  by  the  guns  of  mod¬ 
em  battleships  and  had  been  installed 
without  protection  from  air  attack.  They 
had  been  designed  too,  when  seacraft 
had  less  speed. 

Of  the  700  cannon  guarding  the  na¬ 
tion's  three  coastlines,  more  than  half 
dated  from  before  1910  and  were  out¬ 
moded  by  modem  weaponry.  Even 
where  a  few  "modern"  1922 16-inch  can¬ 
non,  which  could  hurl  a  one-ton  shell  25 
miles,  had  been  installed,  crews  were  un¬ 
skilled  in  their  use.  At  $200  a  round, 
target  practice  was  limited.1 

The  guns  at  Battery  Russell  were  fired 
frequently.  Practice  firings  and  gun 
drills  were  increased  considerably  after 
the  249th  Coast  Artillery  was  called  into 
Federal  service.  Throughout  the  fall  of 
1940  and  thereafter,  the  big  guns  were  an 
annoyance  to  local  residents,  who  com¬ 
plained  of  broken  windows,  damaged 
dishes,  disturbed  pets  and  noisy 
nuisance  as  the  guns  fired  during  a 
stepped-up  training  schedule.  Practice 
paid  off.  Gun  crews  regularly  shattered 
targets  with  direct  hits. 

The  forts  were  manned  around  the 
clock.  There  was  a  "ready"  battery  at  all 
times,  theoretically  capable  of  returning 
fire  within  60  seconds,  and  the  other  gun 
positions  had  men  and  ammunition 
ready  to  fire  within  minutes  after  alert. 
Outpost  units  —  a  string  of  machine  gun 
emplacements  along  the  beach  —  were 
equipped  with  World  War  I  .30-calibre 
Browning  water-cooled  machine  guns, 
and  a  few  75mm  pieces. 

National  Guard  Readiness 

Like  most  National  Guard  units,  the 
248th  and  249th  Coast  Artillery  were 
principally  composed  of  men  from  the 
local  area.  In  the  days  of  partial  mobili¬ 
zation  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  home¬ 
town  ranks  were  thinned  to  form  cadres 


for  new  units,  but  even  though  draftees 
replaced  many  of  the  original  men,  the 
essential  neighborliness  was  not  lost. 
Most  men  knew  each  other  well,  and 
brought  to  the  service  skills,  crafts  and 
enthusiasm  not  ordinarily  found  in  the 
conventional  Regular  Army  unit.  The  lot 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  was  to  wait  in 
watchful  preparedness  for  attack.  While 
they  waited,  personnel  were  trained  on 
all  available  armaments,  and  kept  busy 
with  maintenance  work. 

The  commander  of  the  249th  Coast 
Artillery,  Colonel  Clifford  M.  Irwin,  was 
nicknamed  "Jap-happy  Irwin"  by  his 
men.  As  early  as  1937,  he'd  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  United  States  would 
eventually  be  at  war  with  Japan.  His  men 
were  taught  to  recognize  the  silhouettes 
of  Japanese,  not  German  ships.  After 
federalization  in  1940,  Irwin  allowed 
only  15  to  20  percent  of  the  men  to  be  on 
pass  at  any  one  time,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessarily  restrictive.  When 
the  Inspector  General  visited  the  post  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  1941,  many 
complained  about  the  limitation  on 
passes,  and  the  I.G.  ordered  Colonel 
Irwin  to  issue  weekend  passes  to  50%  of 
the  command.  Staff  sergeants  and  higher 
ranks  who  lived  nearby  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  home  every  night  unless  on 
duty  —  the  usual  peacetime  procedure. 
The  first  Saturday  after  this  ruling  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  on  December  6,  1941.  The 
passes  were  issued,  and  after  morning 
inspection,  switches  were  pulled  on 
everything  in  the  communications  room, 
and  the  men  went  merrily  on  their  way. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed  the  following 
morning.  Communications,  unmanned 
or  undermanned,  were  quickly  in  a 
shambles,  and  there  was  no  rank  in  the 
control  room  before  5  p.m.  Irwin,  now 
vindicated,  re-established  the  previous 
duty  schedule  and  the  24-hour  alert. 
Field  grade  (Major  and  above)  officers 
were  assigned  daily  as  duty  officers.2 
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The  Harbor  Entrance  Command  Post 
was  staffed  at  all  times  —  manned  by 
representatives  of  all  the  services  which 
had  any  interest  in  the  area  (army,  navy, 
army  airforce,  marines  and  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives).  This  post  was  situated  un¬ 
derground  in  the  old  Battery  Mishler 
complex  at  Ft.  Stevens.  Its  main  objective 
was  control  of  shipping  in  the  river. 

Although  the  Army  maintained  a  net¬ 
work  of  coastal  defenses  mostly  concen¬ 
trated  in  major  ports  and  strengthened 
by  the  Coast  Artillery  of  the  late  1930's, 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  decided  by  1939  that  the  chances  of 
a  west  coast  attack  were  slim.  The  Army 
was  convinced  that  the  major  attack 
would  come  from  the  Atlantic,  by  air, 
launched  from  aircraft  carriers.  They 
concentrated  their  defenses  accordingly. 

Navy  Readiness 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
Pacific  oriented,  and  foresaw  attacks  on 
the  west  coast  as  a  distinct  possibility: 

"Late  in  1932,  the  Commandant  of  the 
Thirteenth  Naval  District,  which  em¬ 
braced  the  Pacific  Northwest,  sketched 
out  a  disturbing  scenario  in  which  an 
Orange  (Japanese)  carrier  force  slipped 
across  the  northern  Pacific  to  launch  an 
air  strike  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
The  enemy  could  count  on  prolonged 
periods  of  low  visibility  to  reach  the  coast 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  ...  If  the 
Orange  navy  should  open  hostilities 
without  a  declaration  of  war  —  and  this 
was  seen  as  a  clear  possibility  —  then  a 
devastating  first  blow  could  be  dealt  to 
the  major  workshop  of  the  Pacific  Fleet."3 

The  Navy's  main  line  of  defense  in  the 
Pacific  had  been  the  fleet  and  bastion  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Along  the  coastal  waters 
from  Alaska  to  Southern  California  was 
a  second  line,  composed  of  a  dozen  de¬ 
stroyers  —  a  very  thin  line  to  hold  out 
against  the  Japanese  Imperial  Navy. 
Even  after  taking  over  Coast  Guard  ves¬ 


sels  in  November  of  1941,  the  Navy  had 
few  patrol  and  reconnaissance  craft. 
There  were  12  PBY  Catalina  flying  boats 
to  cover  the  sea  approaches  to  Alaska, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  Canadian 
Navy  contributed  two  auxiliary  cruisers, 
three  corvettes  and  three  armed  yachts  to 
the  defense  of  the  Northwest.  The  Har¬ 
bor  Defenses  of  the  Columbia  were 
graced  with  a  Coast  Guard  vessel, 
USCGC  402,  and  a  converted  private 
yacht,  Manana  II,  formerly  owned  by 
Portland  businessman  Aaron  Frank  (co¬ 
founder  of  Meier  &  Frank  Company). 

Air  defense  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
consisted  of  147  fighters  and  bombers,  of 
which  there  were  only  45  "thoroughly 
modem  fighter  planes  on  the  whole 
coast."  The  Navy  had  a  seaplane  base  at 
T ongue  Point  on  the  river  east  of  Astoria, 
constructed  in  1940, "...  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest  naval  air  stations  in  the 
country",  and  "the  most  strategic  one  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  an  operational 
standpoint",  in  the  opinion  of  members 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
sent  to  investigate  naval  operation  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  west  coast.  They  described 
it  as  wonderfully  laid  out  and  equipped.4 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  there 
were  ten  radar  installations  along  the 
1,200  miles  of  Pacific  coastline  —  far  too 
thinly  spaced  to  provide  early  warning, 
even  if  the  units  had  been  reliable,  which 
they  were  not,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  operators.  By  early 
January,  1942,  there  were  four  early 
warning  SCR-270-B  radar  sets  in  opera¬ 
tion  along  the  Washington-Oregon 
coast,  located  at  Neah  Bay  on  Cape 
Flattery,  Pacific  Beach  north  of  Grays 
Harbor,  near  llwaco  (North  Head)  north 
of  the  Columbia  River  mouth,  and  near 
Yachats.  Rumor  persists  that  radar  was 
installed  atop  the  Astoria  Column,  but 
unsubstantiated.  The  Coast  Guard  also 
operated  a  radio  direction-finder  station 
just  north  of  Battery  Russell. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  inviting  targets 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  along  the 
Columbia  River.  Aside  from  the  military 
installations  themselves,  the  battleship 
Colorado,  spared  from  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
HMS  Warspite,  under  repair  from  battle 
wounds,  were  in  harbor.  Seattle  was  the 
site  of  the  vast  Boeing  Aircraft  plant. 
There  were  shipyards  in  Portland,  Van¬ 
couver  and  Astoria,  not  to  mention  air¬ 
craft  factories,  oil  industries  and  major 
naval  facilities  in  California.  More  re¬ 
mote  areas  of  the  coast,  which  might  feel 
relatively  safe  from  direct  attack  were 
jittery  about  the  possibility  of  infiltration 
by  saboteurs.  A  history  of  smuggling 
along  the  Northwest  coast  made  this 
scenario  all  the  more  plausible,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  unusual  activity  along  the 
beaches  persisted  throughout  the  war 
years.  None  were  proven  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  enemy  activity. 

The  Japanese  had  opened  the  war 
with  a  swift,  startling  succession  of  auda¬ 
cious  and  victorious  attacks.  On 
December  7,  1941  our  Pacific  Fleet  was 
severely  damaged  with  a  single  blow, 
and  our  sense  of  national  security  evap¬ 
orated.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  possibility  of 
an  attack  on  the  West  coast  seemed  both 
real  and  imminent.  The  general  public, 
American  political  leaders,  and  even 
some  military  leaders  held  highly  exag¬ 
gerated  ideas  about  the  destructive 
power  of  a  single  bomber.  Current 
theory  held  that  the  destruction  of  a 
single  key  industry  could  permanently 
cripple  a  nation's  war  capabilities.  Com¬ 
mands  which  had  been  geared  to  func¬ 
tion  as  'rear  guard'  units  suddenly  found 
themselves  on  the  front  lines.  Lines  of 
communication  were  confused  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  panic.  The  preparedness 
measures  ordered  by  Lt.  General  John  L. 
DeWitt,  head  of  the  Western  Defense 
Command  which  included  everything 
from  Alaska  to  the  Mexican  boarder,  ap¬ 
proached  readiness  for  the  likelihood  of 


a  major  attack.  The  nation's  leaders  "sent 
more  men  and  arms  to  the  west  coast 
than  to  any  other  theatre"  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.5 

Panic  Days  after  Pearl  Harbor 

From  the  afternoon  of  December  7  on, 
alarms  and  excursions  to  investigate 
them  were  the  order  of  the  day  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast.  Inexperienced 
aerial  observers  or  radar  operators  who 
misinterpreted  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
SCR-70  sets  raised  frequent  alarms.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  a  Japanese  carrier 
was  reported  lurking  off  the  California 
coast,  enemy  destroyers  and  bombers 
were  heading  for  San  Diego,  and  subs 
were  spotted  off  San  Francisco.  "A  War 
Department  analyst  trying  to  make  sense 
of  the  endless  reports  of  hostile  air  activ¬ 
ity,  concluded  that  Japanese  planes 
ranged  from  California  to  Singapore." 
On  December  9,  aviators  spotted  "34 
Japanese  warships"  between  San  Fran- 
ciso  and  Los  Angeles.  They  turned  out  to 
be  14  fishing  boats.  Had  a  Japanese  ar¬ 
mada  truly  launched  an  attack  on  the 
mainland  in  those  first  days,  they  would 
have  met  with  little  effective  resistance.6 

The  morning  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
meeting  of  the  top  brass  in  Washington, 
D.C.  discussed  the  situation  on  the  West 
Coast.  General  Henry  S.  Aurand  noted 
in  his  diary  that  "There  were  none  of 
these  and  none  of  that  and  none  of  this 
kind  of  ammo,  and  ...  no  planes."  The 
army  had  only  five  and  a  half  anti-air¬ 
craft  regiments  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
they  had  just  one-third  of  their  guns, 
with  munitions  for  only  a  few  days  of 
fighting7 

Direct  measures  were  taken  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  situation.  A  hundred  fighter 
planes  were  on  a  New  York  airfield 
awaiting  shipment  to  England.  They  al¬ 
ready  carried  RAF  markings  and  were 
technically  British  property,  but  General 
Marshall  ordered  them  seized.  A 
shipload  of  anti-aircraft  guns  on  its  way 
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to  the  USSR  was  intercepted  and  es¬ 
corted  back  to  port.  All  were  sent  to  the 
West  Coast.  Bad  weather  and  the  fact 
that  local  inhabitants  had  begun  to  paint 
over  the  town  names  on  rooftops  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  Japanese  fliers  contributed  to 
some  delays  in  the  arrival  of  these  planes 
and  those  that  followed,  but  the  West 
Coast  air  buildup  was  underway.  On 
December  2,  1941,  Muroc  Bombing 
Range  (now  Edwards  Air  Force  Base) 
had  a  little  over  a  hundred  officers  and 

men.  By  December  9,  there  were  31,000 
J  8 
and  more  pouring  in  all  the  time. 

Westbound  trains  rumbled  across  the 
country  day  and  night  with  troops  and 
equipment  for  coastal  defense.  Six  anti¬ 
aircraft  regiments  were  sent.  Two  pon¬ 
derous  8-inch  railway  guns  discovered 
in  Rhode  Island  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  Port  Angeles,  Washington  by  fast 
freight.  Field  artillery  units  headed  west 
with  orders  to  plant  their  batteries  over¬ 
looking  the  Pacific.  On  January  14, 
Marshall  reported  that  since  December  7, 
the  army  had  moved  three  million  tons 
of  freight  by  rail,  most  of  it  to  the  West 
Coast.  By  the  end  of  January,  a  quarter 


of  a  million  American  soldiers  manned 
defenses  along  the  Pacific. 

Shipwreck  During  Blackout 
Sometimes  there  was  more  havoc 
wrought  by  measures  taken  in  those  first 
days  than  was  prevented.  One  of  the  first 
measures  taken  by  the  Navy/Coast 
Guard  was  to  shut  down  traffic  out  of 
Pacific  coast  ports,  and  to  extinguish  bea¬ 
cons  and  lighted  buoys  to  keep  enemy 
vessels  from  slipping  into  harbors  at 
night.  The  SS  Mauna  Ala,  bound  for 
Hawaii  with  a  cargo  of  Christmas  trees 
and  turkeys,  turned  about  in  mid-ocean 
on  learning  of  the  destruction  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  sinking  of  the  freighter 
Cynthia  Olson,  and  raced  for  the  shelter 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Unaware  of  the 
blackout,  she  was  running  full  speed 
ahead  on  the  night  of  December  1 0,  when 
she  plowed  into  Clatsop  Beach,  scatter¬ 
ing  her  Christmas  cargo  in  the  surf. 
Maritime  insurance  rates  went  from  50«! 
per  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cargo  to 
$40  by  December  18. 

West  Coast  Ships  Attacked 
After  the  first  two  weeks  of  war,  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  perceived  danger 
shifted.  Reports  of  phantom  planes  and 


Troop  Train  at  the  entrance  to  Fort  Stevens,  looking  west,  during  World  War  II. 

(CCHS  photo  #5037-751.) 


carriers  tapered  off  only  to  be  replaced  by 
accounts  of  Japanese  submarine  activity 
that  were  all  too  real.  In  mid-December, 
a  dozen  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Navy7 s 
long-range  I-class  submarines  moved 
into  position  along  the  West  Coast.  They 
attacked  the  tanker  Samoa  off  Eureka, 
California  on  the  18th,  struck  twice  more 
on  the  20th,  and  attacked  four  ships  on 
the  23  rd.  On  the  24th,  the  freighter  Ab- 
saroka  was  torpedoed,  but  kept  afloat  by 
its  cargo  of  timber.  Shelling  of  shore  tar¬ 
gets  had  been  planned  for  Christmas 
Eve,  but  these  orders  were  cancelled  and 
the  subs  withdrew  to  home  waters.  The 
fear  they  left  in  their  wake  abated  slowly. 

That  same  Christmas  Eve,  General 
Marshall  wrote  DeWitt  that  he  would  not 
raise  the  priority  of  the  Western  Defense 
Command.  From  Washington,  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  West  Coast  no  longer  seemed 
as  critical  as  it  did  from  the  Presidio  in 
California.  General  DeWitt  continued  to 
press  Washington  for  men  and  material, 
to  no  avail.  Urgent  appeals  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  Thirteenth  District 
to  the  Navy  Department  also  resulted  in 
"virtually  nothing".9 

Columbia  River  Mined 

With  the  declaration  of  war  came 
authority  to  activate  the  Columbia  River 
mine  field.  Lt.  Colonel  Claude  B.  Wash- 
bum  of  the  249th  Coast  Artillery  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  task.  He  knew  little 
about  mines,  but  a  lot  about  getting  jobs 
done  and  cutting  red  tape.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Defenses  were  assigned  a  mine¬ 
planting  vessel,  and  it  was  dispatched  to 
Astoria  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Officials 
at  the  canal  "requisitioned"  the  vessel 
when  it  arrived  there,  however,  and 
there  it  stayed.  Not  to  be  stymied.  Wash- 
bum  either  bought  or  rented  a  ferry  boat 
—  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
never  sure  which  —  changed  its  name 
from  Tourist  #2  to  the  Octopus,  and  on 
Christmas,  December  25, 1941,  set  about 
laying  mines.  Being  of  shallow  draft. 


capable  of  traveling  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  and  having  a  large  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  on  the  car  deck,  the  ferry  made  an 
excellent  mine-layer  for  river  operations. 
The  Octopus  was  eventually  joined  by 
two  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  boats,  the 
Paul  Hemus  and  the  B.  F.  Stone,  and 
several  gillnet  fishing  boats.  This  ragtag 
flotilla,  with  admirable  dedication  to 
duty  and  disregard  for  personal  safety, 
sowed  buoyant  mines  along  the  lower 
Columbia  until  March  5,  1942.  Only 
when  the  operation  had  been  completed 
did  an  official  mine-layer,  the  Major 
General  Wallace  F.  Randolph  —  USAMP 
No.  7,  and  two  small  vessels,  the  L-64  and 
L-75,  come  to  dock  at  Hammond.10 

On  January  3, 1942,  four  of  the  12-inch 
mortars  at  Ft.  Stevens  were  taken  by 
Battery  C  of  the  249th  Coast  Artillery  to 
Brown's  Point  on  the  north  entrance  of 
Grays  Harbor  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
that  area.  The  remaining  four  mortars 
were  shipped  to  Ft.  Lewis,  Washington 
on  February  6, 1942. 

Santa  Barbara  Shelled  by  Sub 

On  February  17,  President  Roosevelt 
asserted  on  radio  that  it  was  "perfectly 
possible"  for  an  American  city  to  be 
shelled  or  bombed  without  warning.  Six 
days  later,  a  Japanese  sub  surfaced  off 
Santa  Barbara  while  the  President  was 
again  speaking  to  the  nation  during  one 
of  his  "fireside  chats",  and  fired  a  score  of 
cannon  shells  into  a  petroleum  complex, 
causing  a  few  hundred  dollars  damage 
and  a  bad  case  of  the  jitters. 

On  February  24,  there  was  another 
"phantom  airstrike"  over  Los  Angeles. 
Reported  in  the  press  as  a  Japanese  at¬ 
tack,  it  was  eventually  decided  that  no 
enemy  planes  had  been  in  the  area.  The 
sightings",  however,  set  off  sirens  and 
anti-aircraft  cannon,  which  fired  for  over 
an  hour  and  sent  1,430  shells  into  the  air. 
All  along  the  coast,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  real  attack,  which  might 
come  anywhere,  at  any  time. 
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The  Astoria-Megler  Ferry  Tourist  #2,  circa  1930s.  During  the  war,  it  was  renamed  the 
Octopus  and  was  pressed  into  service  laying  bouyant  mines  in  the  Columbia  River 
starting  on  Christmas  day,  December  25, 1941.  (CCHS  photo  #2803-344.) 


On  May  28, 1 942,  Colonel  C.  S.  Doney, 
CAC,  Regular  Army,  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  the 
Columbia. 

Ft.  Stevens  Shelled  by  Sub 
On  the  night  of  June  21, 1942,  around 
11:30  p.m.,  a  Japanese  submarine,  acting 
on  information  that  there  was  a  sub¬ 
marine  base  on  the  Columbia  River,  sur¬ 
faced  and  lobbed  17  shells  toward  Ft. 
Stevens  in  a  twenty-minute  bombard¬ 
ment.  Although  most  of  the  projectiles 
landed  in  swampy  terrain  to  the  south  of 
Ft.  Stevens  proper,  one  round  fell  300 
yards  in  front  of  Battery  Russell  and  one 
within  50  yards  of  a  concrete  pillbox 


marking  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
fort.  Very  little  damage  was  done  (a 
power  line  was  nicked)  and  there  were 
no  casualties  in  this,  the  "only  bombard¬ 
ment  of  a  fortification  within  the  conti¬ 
nental  U.S.  since  1812." 

The  entire  complex  endured  the  shel¬ 
ling  without  returning  fire,  although  all 
stations  were  manned  and  all  guns  were 
ready.  One  desperate  officer  considered 
dropping  a  match  into  a  waste  receptacle 
and  yelling  "Fire!"  with  the  communica¬ 
tions  line  open.  The  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  determined,  however,  that  the 
submarine  was  shooting  from  beyond 
the  range  of  the  fort's  armament,  and 
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Army  officers  (likely  Colonel  C.  S.  Doney  and  his  staff)  examining  a  shell  fragment 
from  a  crater  in  swampy  terrain  south  of  Ft.  Stevens  following  bombardment  from 
a  Japangese  1-25  submarine  on  the  night  of  June  21,1942.  In  1970,  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Advisory  Committee  erected  a  historical  marker  where  a  shellhad  landed 
beside  the  Delaura  Beach  Road  just  westof  the  Ridge  Road.  (CCHS  photo  #2365-751.) 
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decided  not  to  return  fire,  as  it  would 
only  give  the  enemy  a  target  to  shoot  for, 
and  could  do  him  no  harm.  For  the 
defenders  of  the  fort  who  were  eager  to 
put  their  training,  practice  and  skill  to  a 
practical  test  and  make  a  mark  on  the 
enemy  who  had  harrassed  the  nation 
beyond  endurance,  the  decision  was  a 
crushing  disappointment.  More  than 
one  went  AWOL  the  following  day.11 

Out  of  Date  Weapons 
However  good  the  reasons  were  for 
not  returning  fire,  the  most  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  the  old-style  shore  in¬ 
stallations  were  hopelessly  out  of  date. 
The  enemy  had  already  built  weapons 
that  could  outrange  theirs,  and  in  the  face 
of  modem  air  warfare,  they  had  become 
dinosaurs.  Construction  of  some  new 
batteries  already  in  progress  continued, 
but  others  were  abandoned,  and  many 
never  became  fully  operational.  (All 
coast  defense  installations  of  this  pattern 
have  now  been  abandoned,  and  the  big 
guns  were  cut  up  for  scrap  during  or 
shortly  after  the  war.) 

The  12-inch  mortars  at  Batteries  Clark 
and  Buenther  were  deemed  useless 
against  targets  with  the  speed  of  modern 
naval  vessels,  so  these  batteries  were  in¬ 
activated  on  August  12,  1942,  and  the 
personnel  manning  them  were  pressed 
into  service  in  other  areas. 

Modernization  Efforts 
In  October  1942,  construction  was 
begun  on  Batteries  235  and  246,  and  in 
February  1943,  Battery  247  was  begun. 
The  6-inch  rifles  on  barbett  carriages  in¬ 
stalled  in  these  batteries  were  designed 
for  rapid  fire,  long-range  action,  and  the 
most  modern  data  computing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  systems  were  provided  in  their 
construction.  In  October  1942, 50-calibre 
machine  guns  were  received,  and  in 
December  37mm  guns  arrived.  These 
were  replaced  by  40's  in  July,  1944.  On 
January  12,  1943,  anti-motor  torpedo 
boat  defenses  were  instituted  with  the 


Historical  Landmark  granite  monu¬ 
ment  on  Delaura  Beach  Road  just 
west  of  the  Ridge  Road,  erected  in 
early  February,  1970  by  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  dedicated  by  District  1, 
The  American  Legion  on  June  21, 
1970.  The  inscription  says:  "On  June 
21,  1942,  a  5.5"  shell  exploded  here, 
one  of  17  fired  at  Columbia  River 
Harbor  Defense  installations  by  the 
Japanese  submarine  1-25,  the  only 
hostile  shelling  of  a  military  base  on 
the  U.S.  mainland  during  World  War 
II  and  the  first  since  the  War  of  1812." 
Dick  Thompson  of  Astoria  carved  a 
scale  model  of  the  1-25  submarine  on 
the  stone  from  blueprints  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Mitsubishi  Shipyard 
at  Kobe,  Japan.  The  sub  (com¬ 
manded  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Meiji  Tagami 
when  it  shelled  Ft.  Stevens)  had  been 
launched  there  on  October  15, 1941, 
and  was  sunk  by  U.S.  action  off 
Samoa  in  October,  1943. 

installation  of  the  mobile  90mm  guns  of 
AMTB  #1  at  Ft.  Canby  and  AMTB  #2  at 
Ft.  Stevens.  Regular  training  continued, 
using  the  new  weaponry.  Preparation 
against  all  types  of  attack  included  the 
laying  of  some  34  linear  miles  of  barb 
wire  around  strategic  points  with  the 
Harbor  Defenses.12 
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Ground  Mines  Installed 

When  the  USAMP  Randolph  and  the 
14th  CAMP  Battery  arrived  on  January 
11,  1943,  work  on  the  mine  project  was 
renewed.  Early  in  May,  an  underwater 
audio  reception  system  was  installed  in 
conjunction  with  the  mine  field.  On  June 
1,  the  war  channel  through  the  buoyant 
field  was  closed  by  the  use  of  ground 
mines,  and  on  September  13,  the  first 
ground  mine  project  was  completed.  By 
the  end  of  March,  1944,  all  buoyant  mines 
had  been  removed  and  replaced  with 
ground  mines. 

Searchlight  defense  was  also  vastly 
expanded  in  both  the  Ft.  Stevens  and  the 
Grays  Harbor  Defense  area  in  1942. 

Civilian  Restrictions 

All  the  military  installations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  temporary  camp  housing  certain 
patrols,  were  under  strictest  restrictions 
as  to  non-military  personnel.  Special  per¬ 
mits  were  required  for  even  appointed 
visits  on  specific  occasions  and  all  roads 
and  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  installa¬ 
tions  were  under  constant  guard.  Re¬ 
strictions  were  imposed  on  fisherman 
operating  their  craft  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Tongue  Point  and 
in  waters  adjacent  to  the  forts  near  the 
lower  river  below  the  line  extending 
from  the  Point  Adams  cannery  dock  to 
McGowan  on  the  north  shore.  These  re¬ 
strictions  cut  into  some  of  the  river' s  most 
productive  fishing  drifts,  which  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  grumbling.  The  River 
Pilots  Association  also  requested  that 
fishing  craft  be  banned  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  ship  channel  upriver.13 

Under  the  direction  of  the  port  cap¬ 
tain,  Lt.  Commander  M.  P.  Pearson,  craft 
were  permitted  to  depart  from  the  river 
only  with  permits,  and  no  ship,  large  or 
small,  was  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bar 
between  sundown  and  sunrise. 

Coast  Guard  vessels  Manana  II  and 
402  convoyed  all  entering  vessels 


through  the  mine  fields  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia. 

Winding  Down  Harbor  Defenses 

Beginning  in  April,  1944,  units  began 
to  leave  the  Harbor  Defenses,  because  of 
the  improved  situation  in  the  war,  and 
the  completion  of  armament  which  re¬ 
quired  less  operating  personnel.  Battery 
245  replaced  Battery  Russell  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944,  and  Battery  247  was  activated 
in  place  of  Battery  Allen  in  March,  1945. 
The  Columbia  River  mine  field  was 
ordered  removed,  and  AMTB  #1  was  in¬ 
activated  in  July,  1945,  while  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  inactivate  AMTB  #2 
and  then  eventually  inactivate  Battery 
247. 


Chapter  2.  Coast  Watch 

As  early  as  November,  1941,  the  Coast 
Guard,  at  the  request  of  the  Navy,  had 
begun  to  establish  lookout  posts  at  ten 
lighthouse  stations  along  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  coasts.  Each  station  was 
equipped  with  a  12-inch  signaling  light 
and  a  crew  of  four  signalmen  operated  it 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  primary  tasks  of 
these  groups  were  to  "prevent  or  mark 
the  landing  of  enemy  agents,  to  sight  and 
report  submarines,  unidentified  ships, 
and  aircraft,  and  to  observe  and  report 
attacks  on  coastal  shipping."  Later,  after 
the  war  began,  the  directive  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  cover  enemy  activities  and 
retaliatory  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.14 

By  August  6, 1941,  when  the  directive 
came  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  that  the  beaches  and  inlets  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  be  patrolled  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  ten  original  stations  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Navy  had  been  augmented, 
and  there  was  a  loose  but  fairly  effective 
observation  network  established  along 
the  coast. 
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Coastal  Lookout  System 
Coast  Guard,  Army,  Civilians 
By  April  29, 1942,  there  were  13  life¬ 
boat  stations  and  26  coastal  lookout  sta¬ 
tions  keeping  watch  over  the  coast.  Each 
station  was  manned  around  the  clock 
and  equipped  with  a  radio  or  telephone. 
Guardsmen  were  armed  with  pistols, 
rifles  and,  occasionally,  machine  guns. 
By  May,  certain  stations  with  continual 
fog  and  restricted  visibility  had  estab¬ 
lished  beach  patrols  in  order  to  do  their 
job.  By  June  20,  the  coastal  lookout  sys¬ 
tem  was  virtually  complete,  and  had 
been  augmented  by  Army  coast  defense 
troops  and  civilian  volunteers.  In 
favorable  conditions,  the  entire  coastline 
could  be  observed. 

Patrols  were  regularly  sent  out  from 
these  stations  to  check  and  maintain  the 
telephone  lines,  and  to  investigate  the 
persistent  reports  of  night  activity  and 
ship-to-shore  signal  lights.  None  of 
these  rumors  was  ever  substantiated. 

Beaches  Restricted  at  Night 
The  beach  patrols  could  legally  shoot 
enemy  infiltrators,  but  they  could  not 
detain  or  arrest  civilians  who  were  on  the 
beaches  at  night,  until  Oregon's  gover¬ 
nor  finally  issued  a  proclamation  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  loiter  on  the  beaches 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  This  was 
done  August  9,  1943,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Washington's  governor  had  acted 
on  the  issue.  These  proclamations  re¬ 
mained  in  force  until  August,  1944.15 

Blimps  Patrolled  Coastline 
The  observation  posts  and  beach  pa¬ 
trols  were  augmented  by  a  small  boat 
division,  and  in  late  1943,  by  Navy 
blimps  based  at  the  newly  created  Til¬ 
lamook  Naval  air  station.  Control  sta¬ 
tions  were  established  at  20  harbor 
mouths  and  estuaries  large  enough  to 
serve  as  harbors,  to  check  every  vessel 
entering  and  leaving,  together  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  crew,  and  ship's  officers,  and  to 
examine  the  vessel  for  radio  equipment 


and  unusually  large  supplies  of  fuel  and 
cargo.  Lists  of  arrivals  and  departures 
were  phoned  twice  daily  to  the  Navy 
Intelligence  Center  in  Seattle.  Inlet  patrol 
boats  acted  as  independent  commands, 
covering  the  minor  inlets  and  estuaries, 
serving  as  control  stations  where  no 
shore  stations  existed.16 

After  the  shellings  of  Goleta,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  Ft.  Stevens,  Oregon,  General 
DeWitt  ordered  a  survey  made  of  the 
west  coast,  to  determine  which  control 
areas  were  most  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
infiltration.  These  meticulous  surveys 
showed  that  some  areas  combined  acces¬ 
sible  beaches  or  bays,  low  population 
density  and  available  roads,  making 
them  most  vulnerable. 

The  Oregon  Coast  is  as  notoriously 
treacherous  as  it  is  beautiful.  Storms  that 
develop  quickly  and  with  little  warning, 
accompanied  by  high  winds  and  danger¬ 
ous  seas  are  common.  Currents  along 
the  beach  move  from  north  to  south  in 
the  summer,  and  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  winter.  In  summer,  especially 
after  periods  of  easterly  wind,  the  ocean 
may  be  calm,  but  these  periods  are  never 
prolonged.  Fog  is  prevalent  from  July 
through  September,  but  may  be  en¬ 
countered  at  any  time,  often  forming  late 
in  the  morning  and  persisting  into  the 
next  day.  These  characteristics  would  be 
useful  to  troops  wishing  to  land  unde¬ 
tected. 

Smuggler's  Cove  Vulnerable 

The  coastline  in  the  Astoria  Sector 
(from  Cape  Elizabeth  in  the  north  to  Cas¬ 
cade  Head  in  the  south)  is  composed  of 
long,  wide,  sandy  beaches  interspersed 
with  rocky  headlands.  Two  areas  were 
considered  vulnerable:  Smuggler's  Cove 
south  of  Cape  Falcon — historically  a  site 
for  illicit  landings — and  the  beach  south 
of  Cape  Lookout.  Beaches  north  of  the 
Columbia  River  were  deemed  usable 
only  in  good  weather  because  of  heavy 
surf  conditions. 
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Old-timers  Patrolled  Beaches 

Chief  survey  officers  in  each  of  the 
three  coastal  sectors  were  instructed  to 
canvass  the  settlements  along  the  beach 
for  persons  who  knew  the  local  terrain 
and  conditions,  and  could  effectively  pa¬ 
trol  the  beach  in  periods  of  darkness  or 
low  visibility.  Minor  physical  defects 
were  no  handicap.  These  people  were 
inducted  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and 
placed  on  active  service  patrolling  the 
area  they  were  familiar  with.  This  small 
cadre  of  old-timers  would  theoretically 
release  younger  and  more  active  men  for 
combat  duty. 

By  1943,  a  complete  linkup  of  shore 
and  offshore  patrols  was  established  and 
the  entire  vulnerable  coastline  was  put 
under  periodic  inspection  and  continu¬ 
ous  observation. 

Guard  Dogs 

By  August,  1943,  3,132  men  and  463 
guard  dogs  were  engaged  in  beach 
patrols.  By  then,  the  war  was  going  so 
well  elsewhere  that  official  opinion  con¬ 
cluded  that  cut-backs  could  be  made. 
Patrol  strength  was  cut  back  to  1,450 
Coast  Guardsmen. 

Horse  Patrols 

The  critical  areas,  however,  continued 
to  be  patrolled — on  horseback.  Army  re¬ 
mount  officers  were  placed  on  detached 
service  with  the  Coast  Guard  to  ensure 
that  their  horses  received  proper  care 
and  the  riders  were  properly  trained. 
Quantities  of  saddles,  blankets,  halters, 
bridles,  blacksmith  tools,  horseshoes, 
veterinary  supplies,  and  training  manu¬ 
als  arrived  from  Ft.  Robinson,  Nebraska, 
at  the  Coast  Guard  warehouse  at  Tongue 
Point.  On  February  23,  1943,  the  first 
shipment  of  48  horses  arrived  by  rail. 
Some  had  to  be  nursed  back  to  health 
after  the  journey,  but  the  first  mounted 
patrols  were  on  duty  March  10.  Al¬ 
though  some  were  dubious  at  first,  the 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  horses  worked 
well  together,  and  the  horse  patrol 


rapidly  took  the  air  of  an  elite  group, 
adorning  themselves  with  cowboy  trap¬ 
pings.17 

Stables  Built  at  Gearhart 

By  January  12, 1944,  the  Army  coast 
defense  installations  were  virtually  dis¬ 
banded.  By  June  30,  1944,  troops  from 
the  mobile  installations  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  staging  areas  enroute  to  the 
combat  zones.  Coast  Artillery  personnel 
from  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (HDC)  had  been  transferred  to  other 
duties.  The  war  was  winding  down 
along  the  beaches.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
horse  buildup  continued:  stables  were 
built  at  Gearhart,  Manzanita,  Rockaway, 
the  Siuslaw  River,  the  Umpqua  River, 
Sand  Lake  and  the  Coquille  River.  Six 
more  were  under  construction  and  two 
others  in  the  planning  stages  when  the 
war  ended.  By  April,  1944,  12  Coast 
Guard  beach  patrol  stations  had  been 
replaced  by  horse  patrols.  By  late  July, 
however,  the  beach  patrols  were  discon¬ 
tinued  altogether. 


Chapter  3.  Civilian  Defense 
Emergency  Preparedness 

The  Federal  government  was  slow  to 
respond  to  the  need  of  preparing  the 
civilian  population  for  the  eventuality  of 
war.  The  Depression,  with  its  wide¬ 
spread  suffering,  and  the  dramatic  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  New  Deal  to  put  the  nation's 
economy  back  on  its  feet  had  focused  the 
attention  of  Americans  on  their  own 
country  and  their  own  problems  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Japan's  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931; 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japan  and  Germany  from  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1933  went  almost 
unnoticed  by  most  of  the  nation.  Italy's 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  in  1935;  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  in 
1 936;  Japan's  victories  over  Chinese  cities 
of  Peiping,  Shanghai,  Nanking  and 
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Canton  in  1937;  and,  most  importantly. 
Hitler's  occupation  of  Austria  and  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  had 
alarmed  all  thinking  people.  The  nation 
was  increasingly  fragmented  between 
those  who  wished  to  remain  isolated  and 
those  who  foresaw  that  isolation  would 
be  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  ex¬ 
pansionist  ambitions  of  these  dictators. 

Officially,  Civilian  Defense  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  branch 
of  the  service,  which  had  dutifully  pro¬ 
duced  a  booklet  called  Passive  Defense 
Against  Air  Attack  in  1936 — which  was 
promptly  classified  'secret',  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  citizens.  Even  after  the 
classification  had  been  altered,  a  year  or 
so  later,  there  was  a  general  reluctance 
among  officials  to  release  any  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  cause  a  panic  reaction. 
Memory  of  the  public's  reaction  to  Orson 
Welles'  War  of  the  Worlds  radio  broadcast 
in  1938  was  still  fresh  enough  to  make 
officials  cautious.  In  truth,  nobody  in  the 
government  or  the  military  was  at  all 
sure  how  the  civilian  population  of 
America  would  react  under  wartime 
conditions,  or  how  they  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  positive  role  in  a  total  war. 

President  Abandoned  Neutrality 

By  1939,  America,  although  it  had  not 
openly  declared  war,  and  much  of  its 
population  clung  to  the  hope  of  neutral¬ 
ity,  was  no  longer  a  nation  at  peace.  The 
rigid  neutrality  toward  all  belligerents 
established  by  Congressional  legislation 
in  1937  which  banned  the  sale  of  war 
materials  to  those  involved,  had  been 
replaced,  in  September,  1939,  after  Ger¬ 
many's  invasion  of  Poland,  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  proclamation  of  a  state  of  limited 
emergency.  That  was  followed,  after  Po¬ 
land's  fall,  by  adoption  of  a  "cash  and 
carry"  policy  on  arms  sales  which  was 
ostensibly  neutral  but  in  fact  favored 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

In  1939,  ten  million  Americans  were 
unemployed.  The  minimum  wage  was 


40 <t  an  hour.  Some  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  some  parts  of  the  country 
were  showing  little  economic  recovery 
after  a  decade  of  effort.  When  polled  in 
April,  1939,  about  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  problem  before 
the  American  people,  only  37%  replied 
'threat  of  war',  while  36%  were  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  unemployment.  27%,  it 
seems,  had  other  worries.  When  asked, 
however,  which  country  they  liked  least. 
58%  of  Americans  indicated  Germany.18 

To  be  continued. 
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Nostalgic  recollections  of  days  on  the  Columbia  (Part  6). 


My  Youth  on  the  River 

By  Harold  C.  Nelson 


Early  Knappton  Office  Force 

Some  of  the  office  force  at  Knappton 
Towboat  at  the  foot  of  14th  Street  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  consisted  of  H.  B.  Set- 
tem,  Henry  Skibbe,  Harry  Havel,  Art 
Bell,  Frank  Humble  and  Fred  Meyer,  the 
boss.  I  mentioned  Art  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  Cumtux.  Art  previously  owned  and 
operated  a  towboat,  Rose,  first  on  Willapa 
Bay  and  then  Astoria.  Art's  brother, 
Clark,  was  a  long  time  Knappton  skipper 
and  Columbia  river  pilot.  Clark's  son, 
Tom,  just  retired  in  Portland  from 
Knappton  after  42  years  on  the  river.  So 
ends  a  third  generation  of  Bells  as  boat¬ 
men,  from  steam  to  diesel,  from  Willapa 
Bay  to  the  Columbia  and  finally  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River. 

The  Cherry  Brothers 
and  Arrow  Tug 

Harry,  Ted  and  Phil  "Jake"  Cherry 
were  partners,  Ted  passing  on  in  1936. 
Harry  was  most  remembered  by  his  at¬ 
tire.  He  managed  the  office  near  the  foot 
of  11th  Street.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a 
holdover  from  his  army  clothes  of  World 
War  I,  or  if  he  purchased  them.  He  was 
always  dressed  in  the  olive  drab  wool 
pants  and  shirt,  with  a  black  bow  tie  and 
heavy  shoes.  Phil  always  wore  "Can't 
Bust'em"  overalls.  In  the  winter  he  wore 
a  shirt,  but  summer  he  did  without.  Both 
brothers  had  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and 
did  a  lot  of  kidding.  A  favorite  of  both,  I 
don't  know  which  one  originated,  was  to 
give  nicknames  to  the  employees  or  as¬ 
sociates. 

Johnny  Hanhela,  skipper,  was 
"Honolulu  John".  John  Pemberton,  a  ba¬ 
chelor  and  long  time  employee  who 
stood  the  night  watch  on  the  pilot  boat 
Arrow  #2  was  referred  to  as  "Tiger  John". 


Charlie  Nelson,  who  was  my  uncle,  was 
called  "Uncle  Charlie".  Magner  Larson 
was  known  by  all  others  as  "Mag".  I 
decked  with  Mag  on  the  old  Enterprise, 
later  renamed  Arrow  #5.  The  Cherry 
brothers  referred  to  Mag  as  Manger. 

Winifred  Wing  was  the  office  girl  and 
secretary.  They  tagged  the  name  of 
"Madam  Wing"  on  her.  I  think  she  even¬ 
tually  accepted  her  title  with  resignation. 

My  dad  was  referred  to  as  "Capt. 
Easy",  and  myself  as  "Mrs.  Murphy"  or 
just  plain  "Murphy".  Phil  was  great  in 
telling  stories,  and  I  somehow  recall  that 
my  nickname  stemmed  from  a  story  or 
joke  about  Mrs.  Murphy,  Phil  related, 
that  brought  about  a  lot  of  laughter  from 
me. 

A  young  bachelor  fellow  who  crewed 
the  lightship  Columbia  used  to  frequent 
the  Arrow  docks  when  on  relief  from  the 
lightship.  Phil  took  a  liking  to  him.  His 
name  was  Elmo  Jamison,  but  the 
Cherry's  called  him  "Nellie". 

Individuals  seen  frequently 
on  Commercial. 

Every  village,  town  or  city  has  citizens 
from  every  walk  of  life,  that  somehow 
seem  to  become  known  as  friend,  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  you  just  know  who  they 
are.  Some  I  would  like  to  mention  here. 
I'll  venture  some  of  you  readers  will  re¬ 
call  some  of  them.  These  are  the  ones  I 
remember. 

Father  Waters  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Church  on  15th  and  Grand  was  a  familiar 
sight,  attired  in  his  customary  black 
church  dress.  He  was  a  great  walker,  not 
owning  a  car.  Another  who  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  "man  of  the 
cloth"  as  was  used  in  reference  to  those 
who  preached  the  Gospel,  was  Carl 
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Svenson,  the  blacksmith.  On  Sundays, 
he  could  be  seen  walking  to  or  from  town 
from  his  home  in  Uppertown.  He  would 
be  dressed  in  all  black,  suit,  shoes  and 
hat.  Please  see  the  Winter,  1985  Cumtux 
(Vol.  6,  No.  1)  for  an  article  by  daughter 
Leila  Svenson  about  her  father,  Carl.  In 
his  neatly  pressed  suit,  he  was  the  op¬ 
posite  of  his  usually  soiled  garb  of  the 
blacksmith  shop:  a  complete  180-degree 
turn. 

A1  Norblad,  attorney,  was  another  fa¬ 
miliar  person  who  enjoyed  walking.  As¬ 
toria  can  claim  one  of  its  sons  Governor 
of  Oregon  for  a  short  period.  He  served 
the  legal  community  of  Astoria  for  many 
years.  Hannah  Seeborg  worked  in  his 
office  for  many  years. 

Everyone  must  remember  Louie 
Solonsky,  the  junk  and  salvage  dealer. 
He  usually  wore  "Can't  Bust'em"  blue 
denim  pants  held  up  by  suspenders.  In 
the  front  pockets  of  his  shirt  could  be  seen 
an  ample  supply  of  cigars  and  pencils.  If 
you  had  an  old  washing  machine,  junk 
car  or  a  few  pieces  of  copper  pipe,  Louie 


was  the  one  to  call  to  relieve  you  of  their 
burden. 

Another  was  Ralph  Johnson,  a  single 
man,  who  had  no  regular  means  of  sup¬ 
port  but  managed.  Ralph  often  visited 
the  Knappton  docks,  and  when  my  dad 
was  tied  up  with  the  Irene,  Ralph  would 
wander  by  and  ask  my  dad,  "Are  you 
going  to  Knappton  today?  I  be  deck 
hand."  He  would  want  to  ride  over  with 
him.  There's  a  picture  of  Ralph  in  the 
Spring,  1989  (Vol.  9,  No.  2)  issue  of 
Cumtux.  It  was  furnished  by  J.M.  Acton 
and  taken  in  the  early  1930s. 

Merchants  along  Commercial  St. 

Often  seen  on  a  sunny  day  in  front  of 
their  businesses  were  Alex  Karson  and 
Sam  Clement,  men's  clothiers.  Drug¬ 
gists  Pete  Paulsen  and  Frank  Berg  ran  the 
Owl  Drug  at  12th.  Harry  Dunlop  man¬ 
aged  the  Liberty  Theatre  across  the 
street.  Who  could  forget  Randall  Reed 
and  A1  Grimberg,  the  Florsheim  shoe- 
men.  Bennie  Burns  from  down  at  the 
Courthouse  would  be  seen  often  up¬ 
town.  He  always  wore  a  hat.  Neil 
Morfitt,  sales  manager  for  Sherman 


Hans  Lowold's  store  at  37th  &  Lief  Erikson,  circa  1925. 
(CCHS  photo  #3882-400L.) 
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Lovell,  and  later  Postmaster.  And  then 
there  was  the  mailman,  Louie 
Malagamba,  who  also  refereed  at  the  ball 
games.  Otto  Gramms  was  another  mail¬ 
man  who  everyone  eventually  knew. 
Grace,  his  daughter,  contributed  a  fine 
article  to  Cumtux  on  the  family.  The  old 
home  still  stands  near  John  Jacob  Astor 
grade  school. 

Neighborhood  Astoria  Grocers 

Neighborhood  grocers  were  the  norm 
up  throughout  the  1940s.  Slowly  the 
competition  was  too  much  from  the 
super  markets.  Beginning  in  Alderbrook 
and  working  our  way  west,  we  had  Kin- 
nell's  and  Johnson's.  Next  we  had  Hans 
Lowold  on  37th.  It's  still  there  (Upper- 
town  Market  &  Deli).  Hans  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fisherman  trade.  Across  the 
street  was  Luethe's  Bakery.  It's  been 
long  gone.  Years  later  I  went  salmon 
sport  fishing  at  Coon  Island  on  Wil¬ 
lamette  Slough  with  Mr.  Luethe  and  son, 
Wenzel.  The  family  moved  to  Portland 
years  earlier. 

Who  could  forget  Hauke's,  which  is 
now  Sentry  Market  across  the  street,  still 
operated  by  a  third  generation,  Skip 
Hauke.  Hauke's  served  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  Uppertown  and  up  into  Aider- 
brook.  In  those  days,  1920s  and  1930s, 
the  grocery  stores  took  orders  by  phone 
and  delivered.  Hauke's  had  a  morning 
and  afternoon  delivery.  Bill  Paulsen  in 
his  Model  T  Ford  truck  would  deliver  to 
us  when  we  lived  on  45th  &  Commercial. 
As  a  reference  point,  many  of  you  prob¬ 
ably  know  Bill  McGregor  Sr.  He  still 
lives  in  the  family  home  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  45th  and  Lief  Erikson  Drive 
next  to  the  river  bank.  Bill  started  an  auto 
parts  store  on  Bond  Street  across  from 
Fisher  Bros,  at  12th.  Johnny  Hope,  son  of 
Jim  Hope,  city  attorney,  clerked  there  as 
did  A1  Brandenberg.  The  store  is  now 
down  near  the  post  office.  I  saw  Johnny 
not  too  long  ago.  He  is  in  a  retirement 
home  here  in  Portland.  As  usual.  I've 


gotten  sidetracked  from  where  we 
started  out  on  the  grocery  stores. 

Getting  back  to  Bill  Paulsen,  when 
you  saw  his  truck  stopped  unusually 
long  at  Mrs.  Hjorten's  or  Siverson's,  you 
could  bet  he  was  having  coffee  with  the 
ladies,  especially  if  it  was  about  10  a.m. 
or  3  p.m.  Working  our  way  west,  we  had 
Fomas  Grocery  in  Uppertown. 

And  then  there  was  Kelley's  Grocery 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  17th  and  Ex¬ 
change,  just  down  the  street  from  the 
Heritage  Museum.  The  two  boys,  Jim 
and  Woodrow  (Woody  for  short)  went  to 
Astoria  High  in  the  1930's. 

On  Commercial  between  12th  and 
14th  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  was 
Johnson  and  Morrison.  The  thing  I  re¬ 
member  about  this  store  was  the  high 
racks  along  the  walls  which  held  the 
various  items.  To  reach  them  was  a  lad¬ 
der  mounted  on  wheels  that  travelled  the 
length  of  the  aisle.  The  clerk  would  climb 
the  ladder  to  whatever  shelf  he  desired. 
Or  he  had  a  long  pole  which  had  a  device 
on  the  top  end  that  he  could  squeeze 
around  a  can  of  Hills  Bros,  coffee  and 
lower  it  down.  Ruth  Morrison  made 
mayonnaise  known  as  Ruth's  Mayon¬ 
naise.  My  mother  usually  made  her  own, 
with  eggs.  Wesson  oil  and  an  egg  beater 
(the  hand-powered  kind). 

Piggly  Wiggly,  Mac  Marr  and  Fred 
Meyer  had  stores  downtown.  Dick  Aho 
owned  the  Modern  Cash  grocery  on 
Commercial  and  10th  Street.  Up  on  the 
hill  on  15th  and  Jerome  was  a  small 
grocery  operated  by  Mrs.  Brunold.  Also 
nearby  was  John  Tapscott  on  14th.  Up 
on  8th  and  Niagara  was  Mrs.  Palmberg, 
and  nearby  on  Niagara  was  Peter  Pan. 

Going  back  down  to  town  and  west 
on  Bond  was  Lum  Quing,  Johnny  and 
Flora  Lum's  parents.  West  a  bit  was 
Good  all's  on  the  first  floor  of  a  two-story 
flat.  Don  Goodall,  son  and  classmate  of 
mine  through  school  and  in  the  Sea 
Scouts,  married  Grace  Gramms.  Otto 
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Gramms,  her  dad,  was  a  long  time  post¬ 
man.  Both  Grace  and  Don  have  con¬ 
tributed  interesting  articles  in  past 
Cumtux  issues. 

The  "anchor"  as  stores  are  now  called 
in  the  large  city  shopping  centers,  was 
probably  the  Finnish  Meat  Market  in 
Uniontown,  Hauke's  holding  down  the 
east  end  of  town.  Of  no  less  importance, 
if  you  needed  something  and  lived 
nearby,  was  the  Agate  Grocery  at  595 
Alameda.  You  won't  believe  it,  but  I 
have  been  writing  some  of  this  article 
with  a  lead  pencil  with  the  above  in¬ 
scribed  name  on  it.  Otherwise,  I  would 
not  have  remembered  its  exact  location. 
Seems  like  there  was  also  one  known  as 
Alameda  Grocery.  Maybe  they  were  one 
and  the  same.  Last  but  not  least  was 
Hobson's  Grocery  on  what  became 
known  as  Hobson's  Comer.  This  was  a 
block  or  so  from  the  north  approach  to 
the  old  Highway  30  bridge  across 
Youngs  River. 

I  just  remembered:  Gene  Lowe  and 
his  Public  Market,  and  Charlie  Funk- 
hauser  who  sold  fresh  produce.  Most  all 
are  gone.  The  only  ones  I  know  that  are 
still  operating  are  Peter  Pan,  Sentry 
(formerly  Hauke's),  and  Hans  Lowold. 
If  you  wanted  the  best  lutefisk  in  town 
("Christmas  turkey"  to  the  Scandinavi¬ 
ans),  you  had  better  get  your  order  in 
early  with  Stromsness  Fish  Market  on 
Bond  next  to  Bill  McGregor's.  He  made 
it  from  dried  cod,  and  soaked  it  in  lye 
water.  The  silverware  turned  black  after 
eating  it.  No  kidding!  It's  true.  And  how 
it  smelled  up  the  house! 

Coastal  Lumber  Schooners 

A  frequent  visitor  to  the  Columbia 
River  from  California  were  the  wooden 
steam  schooners  designed  for  lumber 
cargo.  They  were  sturdy  vessels,  and 
called  regularly  up  until  the  late  1930s. 
They  were  powered  by  a  triple  expan¬ 
sion  steam  engine  of  about  1,200 — 1,500 
horsepower,  and  were  about  225  feet  in 


length.  The  lumber  was  carried  in  the 
hold  with  a  huge  deck  load  that  put  the 
vessel  down  to  its  guards.  They  called  at 
the  mill  at  Knappton  as  well  as  upriver 
ports  as  far  as  Portland.  A  couple  of 
names  1  recall  were  the  Daisy  Gray  and 
Cynthia  Olson.  When  spending  time 
with  grandpa's  at  McGowan,  you  could 
see  them  proceeding  to  the  bar  opposite 
the  old  Desdamona  lighthouse  located 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  sands.  Black 
smoke  would  be  pouring  from  the  fun¬ 
nel.  At  times  a  southerly  wind  with 
black  clouds  passing  overhead  would  be 
picking  up.  The  thought  would  go 
through  my  mind,  by  the  time  it  reached 
Tillamook  Rock  it  would  be  dark  and 
lonely  and  perhaps  a  bit  rough.  One  of 
the  schooners  is  now  moored  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Museum.  Visiting  it  recently  brought 
many  memories  of  years  past. 

Benson  Log  Rafts 

Millions  of  board  feet  of  logs  were 
towed  south  to  California  in  the  summer 
from  the  Columbia  river.  Rafts  of  logs 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar.  A  large 
wooden  cradle  made  of  heavy  timbers 
would  be  constructed,  and  the  logs  laid 
into  the  cradle.  Heavy  anchor  chain  was 
used  to  bind  the  logs  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  ends  were  tapered.  Two  cradles 
working  during  the  mid  1930s  were  at 
Wallace  Island  near  Clatskanie,  and  one 
just  below  Cathlamet  along  Hunting  Is¬ 
land. Two  stem  wheelers  would  position 
themselves,  one  at  each  side  near  the  rear 
end .  A  towboat  would  hook  a  towline  on 
the  front  to  guide.  Timing  was  always 
important  so  the  tow  would  reach  the 
Hammond  area  at  low  water  slack.  A 
Red  Stack  seagoing  steam  tug  from  San 
Francisco  would  hook  on  near  here.  Reg¬ 
ulars  were  the  Sea  Lion  and  Sea  Rover .  The 
plan  was  to  reach  the  bar  at  high  water 
slack.  As  the  tow  proceeded  toward  the 
bar,  the  strong  flood  tide  would  push  the 
tug,  raft  and  stem  wheelers  back  up  the 
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river,  sometimes  a  mile.  As  the  flood 
slackened,  headway  would  be  com¬ 
menced,  slowly  gaining  ground  toward 
the  bar.  The  sternwheelers  cut  loose  near 
the  bar,  and  the  tow  would  proceed  out 
over  the  bar.  In  some  instances,  the 
sternwheelers  would  stay  with  the  tow 
further  out  to  sea.  These  rafts  were  called 
Benson  Rafts,  after  Simon  Benson  who 
logged  out  of  Clatskanie.  A  few  were  lost 
over  the  years  due  to  storms  on  their  way 
south.  They  are  no  longer  made. 

Astoria  Home  Port  of 
Buoy  Tenders  and  Coast  Guard 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  docking  on  the  east  side  of 
Pier  3.  The  first  I  recall  was  the  Redwing, 
which  had  been  a  World  War  I  Navy  tug. 
It  was  then  followed  by  the  Onandaga  in 
the  early  1930s.  Cmdr.  Hemingway  was 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Onandaga  for 
a  period. 

Up  at  the  buoy  station  at  Tongue 
Point  was  headquarters  for  the  U.S. 
Lighthouse  Service  for  this  area.  Navi¬ 
gational  aids  were  placed  and  main¬ 
tained,  both  on  the  river  as  well  as  ocean 
buoys  along  the  Oregon — Washington 
Coast.  The  two  tenders  were  the  Rose 
and  Manzanita,  both  steam  powered. 
Andrew  Leslie  was  Engineer  on  the  buoy 
tender  Manzanita.  I  was  in  grade  and 
high  school  with  two  of  the  boys.  Art 
("Brasty")  Leslie  and  Andrew,  the 
younger  one.  Following  World  War  II, 
the  Coast  Guard  assumed  these  duties 
and  the  Lighthouse  Service  as  it  was 
called,  was  phased  out. 


Two  people  I  recall  were  Claude 
Asquith,  who  was  on  one  of  the  tenders. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  buoy  station  at 
Tongue  Point  under  the  U.S.  Lighthouse 
Service  prior  to  change  over  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Following  retirement,  he 
moved  to  Seaside.  Bill  Morris'  dad  was 
a  member  of  the  machine  shop  group. 
Bill  and  I  went  through  school  together. 

In  closing,  for  the  second  time,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  people,  both  past  and 
present,  who  make  the  Cumtux  for  us 
readers.  I  have  enjoyed  contributing,  but 
mostly  reading  the  interesting  articles  by 
others .  Places,  names  and  events  one  was 
familiar  with  are  again  brought  to  life. 

I  would  encourage  the  readers  to  do 
two  things:  Donate  pictures,  artifacts, 
etc.  to  the  Heritage  Museum  before  they 
become  lost  or  destroyed.  Secondly,  tell 
us  a  little  of  your  early  life  in  the  Astoria 
area  (and  Clatsop  County).  You  might 
be  surprised  of  the  interest  you  may 
develop  from  readers  of  the  Cumtux 
hearing  from  you.  I  know  Jim  Dennon 
would  welcome  your  contribution. 

This  time,  it's  "so-long".  Thanks  again 
for  your  interest. 


Harold  C.  Nelson,  author  of  this  nostalgic  series, 
is  a  native  Astorian,  now  retired  from  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  and  lives  in  Portland.  The  pre¬ 
vious  parts  of  his  series  appeared  in  the  Winter 
1986,  Fall  1987,  Spring  1988,  Winter  1988  and 
Winter  1989  issues  of  CUMTUX.  Thanks,  Mr. 
Nelson,  for  inspiring  readers  to  contribute  and 
participate  in  recording  and  presenting  our  area's 
history.  Article  submissions  for  CUMTUX  are 
always  welcome! 


The  editor's  photo  captions  about  the  T.f.  Potter  on  the  cover  and  page  32  of  the 
previous  Cumtux,  Vol.  10,  No.  1  (Winter,  1989)  listed  the  steamboat  as  a  stemwheeler. 
The  T.  /.  Potter  was  a  sidewheeler. 

Emily  M.  Hibbard  identified  the  17-year  old  Larson  boy  in  the  inside  front  cover 
photo  in  front  of  the  Elsie  post  office  of  the  Fall,  1989  Cumtux  (Vol.  9,  No.  4)  as  her 
husband's  (Hiram  Hibbard's)  uncle,  William  A.  Larson. 

About  the  fire  engines  in  the  cover  and  page  23  photos  of  the  Fall  1989  Cumtux,  Don 
Goodall  recalls  there  were  two  LaFrance  engines,  one  1911,  and  one  1912. 
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A  Benson  log  raft  at  Wallace  Slough  enroute  to  San  Diego,  circa  1916. 
John  Fastabend,  designer  of  the  raft  cradle,  is  standing  on  the  raft. 
(CCHS  photo  #6153-630.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 


U.  S.  Buoy  Depot,  (later  the  Coast  Guard  Station)  at  Tongue  Point,  1913. 
(CCHS  photo  #6230-770.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 
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